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THIS MAN. MUST BE FINANCED 























Hobart, Oklahoma 
Right in the Field 


Home Office 
































Threshing the 1918 Wheat Crop in the Southwest 


SCOTT & BLACKMER, Farm Mortgages 


Five Offices in Texas TEXAS AND OKLAHOMA Four Offices in Oklahoma 
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179 wis j/ High Class Salesman Wanted 


Insurance Comp any 


NORTH AMEPIC to sell American Credit Insurance 
A Credit Insurance begins where Fire Insurance stops—after 


PHILADELPHIA merchandise has left the protection of four walls, and been 


turned into accounts. 
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<ou" 2 And American Credit Insurance does far more than merely 


provide for the payment of abnormal losses. It establishes 
a safe credit basis. It promotes the means to prevent losses. 
It eliminates waste, and reduces the failure rate. 


Thus, when you sell American Credit Insurance, you are 
selling a constructive and highly desirable Service needed 
and wanted by the leading Manufacturers and Jobbers. 


This calls for integrity and ability of the highest order— 


i26th Annual Statement December 31, 1917 for an Al sale sman. To such a man we can offer an un- 
Cash Capital - - $4,000,000.09 usual opportunity. 
Reserve for Premiums - 10,630,740.40 Commission basis only. 
Reserve for Losses -  4,419,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes 950,000 .00 
Reserve for Sundries - 160,000.00 
Secukss : ; - ws - 8.317" 502.26 THE AMERICAN CREDIT 


_——— : INDEMNITY COMPANY 


25 4 
TOTAL $28,477,242.66 of NEW YORK __ E. M. TREAT, President 


Surplus to Policyholders - - - $12,317,502 .26 
Losses Paid Since Organization - - 192,518,273 .33 


The Oldest American Stock Insurance Company 
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415 Locust Street 91 William Street 


St. Louis, Mo. New York 
Fire Insurance Automobile Cotton Insurance 
Tornado Use and Occupancy Marine o : er 4: 
Sprinkler Builder’s Risk Rent AB Treat "Ge wt Ea Cities M 
Explosion Tourist Leasehold : 
Inland Transit War Risk Parcel Post i ; reat, en| astern gr. 
Salesman’s Floater Registered Mail 91 William Street New York 
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THE SPECTATOR 

















Liberal renewal contracts for good producers 
of business. For full particulars write: 


Southland Life [Insurance Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
HARRY L. SEAY, President 


L. LINZMEYER, Vice=-Pres. and Actuary 
A. S. Doerr, Vice-President 








“All kinds of 
Insurance 
on 


Automobiles” 


FIRE, THEFT, 
COLLISION, 
‘ LIABILITY, 
' PROPERTY 
. DAMAGE. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE (CO. 


Pierce Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LAWRENCE B. PIERCE CHAS. W. DISBROW 
Chairman of Board President 








AMERICAN 
SURETY 
COMPANY 

of NEW YORK 


100 BROADWAY 


SURETY BONDS 
BURGLARY INSURANCE 








SOMETHING WORTH WHILE 


A proposition that will make a handsome 
income for wide-awake, energetic salesmen, 
is offered by an old line LIFE INSURANCE 
company that can show the public the best 
results of any company in the United States 
and therefore easily sold. All communica- 
tions will be held confidential. If interested 
address “W,” care of THE SPECTATOR, P. O. 
Box 1117, New York City, N. Y. 

















The Acid Test for Strength, 
Liberality, Service and Low Cost 





S72y, 
IFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


high on the list 


CAPABLE AGENTS WANTED 

















Michigan Commercial 
Insurance Company 


Lansing, Michigan 
ASSETS SURPLUS 
January 1, 1913... $862,447.34 $156,321.92 
January 1, 1914... 920,961.16 181,374.66 
January 1, 1915 935,693.93 200,120.21 
January 1, 1916._. 1,020,369.41 211,057.76 
January 1, 1917... 1,178,606.04 212,242.99 
January 1, 1918... 1,364,674.92 212,756.82 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Tourist Baggage, Parcel Post Insurance 

















July 25, 1918 


THE SPECTATOR 


The circulation of the publications of The 
Spectator Company, including THE SPECTATOR, 
amounts to over one million annually, aver- 
aging 20,000 weekly. These standard publica- 
tions, covering life, fire, casualty and miscel- 
laneous insurance, are recognised as authori- 
ties in their particular lines, and some have re- 
ceived the endorsements of the United States 
Government and State Insurance Departments. 
The statistical and historical records of the 
various insurance companies are thus given 
wide circulation for the information of the 
public, constituting more valuable SERVICE 
to the insurance companies than that supplied 
by any other insurance journal. 


THE Spectator, established in 1868, is a weekly 
journal devoted to promoting the best interests of 
trustworthy insurance of all kinds. The subscription 
price for the United States, Canada and Mexico is 
Four Dollars per annum, postage prepaid; to all for- 
eign countries in the Postal Union, Five Dollars. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second Class Matter 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
Arthur L. J. Smith, Pres. Robert W. Blake, Sec’y 


135 WILLIAM STREET, NEw York 
Telephone, John 231, John 232 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 

Insurance Exchange, Chicago. Telephone, Wabash 531 
Sole Selling Agents in America for the publications 

of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England. 

Copyright, 1918, by The Spectator Company, New York 








Vor. Cl. JULY 25, 1918. No. 4 








ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIES 


OU are advised that registrants engaged 
¥ as insurance agents are not included 
within the regulations providing for the 
withdrawal of deferred classification and the 
cancellation of order numbers of certain reg- 
istrants engaged in non-productive occupa- 
tions. The persons to whom these regulations 
apply are defined in Section 121K Selective 
Service Regulations, and insurance agents are 
not within such definition. 

The above is the official interpretation 
placed by Provost Marshal General 
Crowder on the now famous “work-or- 
fight” order, and it is certainly in line 
with common sense and fairness. If 
there is any business in the land which 
is absolutely essential as a safeguard to 
all lines of industry it is that of insur- 
ance of all classes. In fact, under war 
conditions its essentiality is greater than 
ever, for with factories and shops work- 
ing at high pressure—many of them 
night and day —the hazards of fire and 
casualty are materially increased and 
more careful and thorough inspections 


are necessary if serious losses are to be 


averted. 

Insurance agents and solicitors are, 
therefore, to be permitted to continue in 
their chosen occupation, and it would 
seem to follow naturally that the various 
kinds of expert help employed by the 
companies are also to operate as usual. 


The insurance companies, in other 


THE SPECTATOR 


words, are to be permitted to “carry 
on,’ so that the business men of the 
country can feel that they are most 
thoroughly protected. Since the out- 
break of the war the 
rendered vast services to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, having 
responded cheerfully to every request. 
They have placed their experts at the dis- 
posal of the various departments, such 
as State, Army, Navy, Commerce and 
Labor, surrendering some of them for 
the duration of the war. At the same 
time their staffs have been depleted by 
voluntary enlistments and the operation 
of the selective draft, so that additional 
work has been imposed on those who 
are left. They have also contributed 
liberally to the three issues of Liberty 
Loan bonds and given their energies 
freely in the several drives of the Red 
Cross, Y. M. C. A. and others. There 
are no slackers among the insurance 
companies and their agents. 


companies have 


Evidence in our possession, including 
numerous requests from the Government 
for data relating to insurance, indicates 
that trade journals or class papers are 
deemed as among the essential produc- 
tive industries. Those engaged upon 
such papers must necessarily be highly 
trained men in their respective lines as 
editors, journalists, statisticians, corre- 
field representatives. 
Government officials have availed them- 
selves freely of their services—most 
willingly rendered—in the various drives 
during the past year, in the course of 
which advertising space was donated 
liberally and many columns of editorial 
comment were given to the war cause. 


spondents and 


Tue Spectator has borne its share in 


this great work and, through its repre- 
sentatives, Has participated in outside 
activities connected therewith. Its edi- 
tor, together with one other insurance 
journalist, served on the insurance divi- 
sion of the third Liberty Loan Commit- 
tee, which was made up of a selected 
number ef the most prominent insurance 
company officials in New York. By the 
appointment of THE SpEcTATOR on the 
insurance loan committee the Govern- 
ment recognized that the insurance com- 
panies would be materially assisted in 
the work of raising money for the war 
by the publicity afforded through the col- 
umns of the insurance trade papers, and 


37 


Editorial 


THE SPECTATOR and one other insurance 
journal were thus selected to represent 
the insurance press on that committee. 
The assistance of THE Specrator has 
also been solicited in other directions, 
particularly in connection with the sup- 
plying of data relating to insurance to 
the Government; whenever requests of 
this nature have been received it goes 
without saying this journal has cheer- 
fully and promptly responded, and due 
recognition of our aid in such directions 
has been received from time to time. In 
common with other offices, our staff has 
been depleted by the calls for men in the 
army and navy—the service flag of THE 
SPECTATOR containing eighteen 
stars—and necessarily the strain of addi- 
tional work has been thrown upon those 


now 


remaining in cur service in order to get 
out THE Spectator weekly on time, 
maintain the numerous standard publi- 
cations issued from this office and, in ad- 
dition, train new employees to take the 
places of those called to the service. The 
line of endeavor of The Spectator Com- 
pany and THe Spectator is, therefore, 
undoubtedly essential not only for the 
education and information of the pub- 
lic and the support of the insurance com- 
panies, but also for the service of the 
Government through our ability to com- 
pile and furnish it with statistics and 
data regarding the great business of in- 
surance threughout the world. The 
United States is pledging all its re- 
sources to help win the war, and the 
trade and technical journals are pre- 
pared and ready to give all the assistance 
to that end which lies in the scope of 
their power. 


TERMINATIONS BY SURRENDER AND 
LAPSE 

HILE life insurance 
wrote a larger volume of new 
business in 1917 than ever before in 
their history, it is matter for even greater 
congratulation that they held the existing 
business better. Policyholders are ap- 
preciating more and more that they 
should hold fast that which is good; and 
so fewer policies, proportionately, are 
being surrendered and lapsed. The ac- 
companying table, dealing with twenty- 
nine of the older companies of the 
United States, shows that last year there 
was again a material decrease in the per- 


companies 





Editorial 


Per CENT TO MEAN POLICIES IN 











THE SPECTATOR 


Force oF TERMINATIONS BY SURRENDER OF TWENTY-NINE LirE INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 


Thursday 


1898 TO 1917, 



























































































































































INCLUSIVE. 
bia. vista 1918, by The Spectator Company, New York.) 
<y | | ; | | | | | | | | | AVERAGES. 
NAMES OF | ee | ee | | | | | 
COMPANIES 1898 | 1899 | 1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1908 | 1904 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 1910 | 1911 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917] 1898 1908 | 190 1908 1913 | sg 
B\ e | | | | | | | to | ¢ } 
| | | | | | 1002 1907 | 1912 | 1917 ! WIT 
an as es oo | | | = 
} | | | | | | | | 
PO & | | I.3I | 1.03 | 1.02 | 0.87 | 0.87 | 0.99 | | 9-99 1.06 | 1.24 | 0.83 | 1.29 | 1.48 | 1.86 | 2.03 | 2-74 | 2.55 | 2.68 | 2.84 | 2.68 | 2.16 | 1.01 | 1.02 | 1.89 | 2.57| 1.75 
Berkshire... ...0.... 2.60 | 2,16 | 1.86 | 2.06| 1.67] 1.53] 1.50| 1.63 | 1.56| 1.75 | 2.11 | I. 97 | 1.82 | 1.82 | 1.76 | 1.96 | 2.14 | 2.23 | 1.80 | 1.31 | 2.05 | 1.58 | 1.89 | 1.87 1.84 
Connecticut General.. | 3.45 | 2.80 | 1.78 | 1.67| 1.60} 1.20] 1.59 | 1.25 | 1.30/ I.19 | 1.51 | 1.50| I. 48 | 1.30 | 1.21 | 1.19 | 1.73 | 2.00 1.83 | 1.41 | 2.17 | 1.30 | 1.39 1.68 | 1.57 
Connecticut Mutual..| 1.23 097 | 0.93 | 0.94 0.91 | 0.88| 1.10 / 1.12 | 0.89 | I.02 | 1.12 | 1.20 | i: 56 | 1.85 | 2.49 | 2.50 | 2.36 | 2.62 | 2.00 | 1.67 | 0.99 | 1.00 | 1.67 | 2.21) 1.54 
Equitable, New York.. 2.98 | 2.17 | 1.76 1.64 | 1.67| 1.58| 1.80 | 2.80 | 4.10 | 3.10 | 3.06 | 3.09 | | 2.83 | 2.48 | 2.17 | 2.08 | 2.13 2.32 | 1.95 | 1.75 | 2.00 | 2.70 | | 2.72 | 2.04 | 2.37 
| | | | | | | 
Equitable, Des Moines) 1.31 | 1.28 | 0.77 | 0.44 | 0.57 | 0.55 | 0.68 | 0.69 | 0.76 | 0.60 | 0.49 | 0.72 | 059 | | 0.95 | 1.21 | 1.04 | 1.40 | 1.41 | 1.38 | 1.18] 0.81 | 0.65 | 0,83 | 1.28 | 1.03 
Guardian, New York.. | 2.06 | 1.56 | 1.70 | 1.59 | 1.43 | 1.39] 1.35 | 1.31 | 1.44 | 1.56 | 1.81 | 2.02 | 1.82 | 1.93 | 2.22 | 2.15 | 2.35 | 2-71 | 2.49 | 2.42] 1.66 | 1.41 | 1.96] 2.42] 1.91 
EIOME:. Ale. ooo 0i000:00:3 2.98 | 1.97 | 1.91 | 1.43 | 1.18| 1.14] 1.14| 1.40 | 1.75 | 1.76 | 2.30°| 2.61 | 2.96 | 2. 87 | 2.82 | 2.65 | 2.74 | 3.04 | 2.78 | 2.35 | 1.82 | 1.46 | 2.72 | 2.70} 2.28 
John Hancock........ 3-05 | 2.41 | 2.13 | 2.15 | 1.87] 1.72| 1.53 / 1.55 | 1.53 | 1.31 | 1.56 | 1.64 | 1.72 1.79 | 1.88 | | I. 78 | 1.84 | 2.10 | 1.76} 1.38 | 2.23 | 1.50 | 1.73 | 1.77| 1-75 
Manhattan........... 1.20 1.78 1.47 | 1.48 | 1.53) 1.72 | 1.57 | 1.62 | 2.03 1.95 | 2.98 | 2.55 | 2.15 | 2.18 | 2. 28 | 3.07 | 3.16 | 3.75 | 3.55 | 3-83 | 1.49 | 1.78 | 2.43 | 3-47 | 2.33 
| | | | | | | | | | 
Massachusetts Mutual 3.05 | 2.40 | 2.04 | 2.16 2.00) 1.67| £.57| 1.40| 1.64 1.47 | 1.55 | 1.81 | 1.41 | 1.41 | 1.74 1.78 | 1.96 | 2.05 | 1.90 | 1.80 | 2.29 | 1.55 | 1.59 | 1.89 | 1.80 
Metropolitan ......... 1.55 | 1.36 | 2.06 | 1.66| 1.08] 1.53] 1.78 | 2.03 | 2.54 | 2.51 | 2.87 | 2.89 | 2. 73 | 3-77 | 3-79 | 3.30 | 2.69 | 2.73 | 1.63 | 1.27] 1.50 | 2.16 | 3.28 | 2.21 | 2.48 
Michigan Mutual..... 4.25 | 2.52 | 1.73 | 1.32 | 1.08] 1.03] 0.97] 1.95 | 1.67 | 2.64 | 3.87 | 3.02 | 2.66 | 2.54 | 2.39 | 2.02 | 1.88 | 2.08 | 1.81 | 1.99 | 1.94 | 1.66 | 2.90 | 1.94 | 2.12 
Mutual Benefit....... 3-63 | 2.81 | 2.71 | 2.66| 1.60] 2.42] 2.57| 2.80/ 1.71 | 1.70 | 1.74 | 1.64 | 1.40 | 1.48 | 1.52 | 1.34 | 1.52 | I. 60 | 1. 25 | 1.01 | 2.62 | 2.21-| 154] 1.34] 1.74 
Mutual of New York../ 1.25 | 2.22 | 0.68 | 0.72 | 0.85 | 1.04} 1.11 | 1.50 | 2.27 | 2.53 | 2.78 | 2.97 | | | 2. 27 | 2.33 | 2.25 | 2.73 | 2.75 | 2.47 | 2.17 ] 105 | 1.71 | 2.56 | 2 47 | 2.06 
National Life........ 3-95 | 3-12 | 2.70 | 2.34 | 2.08 | 2.09 | 2.01 | 2.06 | 2.57 2.48 | 1.79 | 2.01 | 1.90 | 1.88 | 1.81 | | 1.68 | 1.76 | 2.01 | 1.79 | 1.41] 2.75 | 2.26 | 1.88} 1.82 2.05 
New England........ 2.43 | 2.27 | 2.00/ 1.81 | 1.65 | 1.53] 1.50} 1.44 | 1.43 | 1.41 | 1.61 | 1.66 | 1.41 | 1.30 | 1.17 | t. ui 1.22 | 1.43 | 1.30 | 1.06 | 2.01 | 1.46 | 1.41 | 1.22| 1.43 
CW WANK a5 5c vaeca ens 1.21 | I.II | 0.96/0.98| 1.21] 1.47| 1.31 | 0.90 | 1.29 | 1.89 | 2.22 | 2.40 | 2.02 | I 70 | 1.70 be | 1.69 | 1 75 | 1.77 | 1.50 | 1.09 | 1.37 | 200] 1.67) 1.60 
Northwestern Mutual.| 1.32 1.05 | 0.97 I.Ig|I.I0| 1.21 | 1.39] 1.83 | 1.92 | 1.80 | 1.95 | 2.10} 2.14 | 2.26 | 2.21 | I. = 1.89 | 2.97 | .¥.62 | 1.92 [2.32 | F- 65 | @.I4 | 3:67) 1.92 
Pacific Mutual........ 2.58 | 2.06 | 1.30 | 0.95 | 0.84 | 0.79 | 0.72 | 0.69 | 0.89 | 1.07 | 1.39 | 2.08 | 2.28 | 2.06 | I. 77 | It. 98 | 2.01 | 2.36 | 2.22 | | 7-94 1.34 | 1- C0 | | I. 92 | | 2.10] 1.73 
| | | | | | | | 
Penn Mutual......... 2.12 | 1.74 | 1.55 | 1.45 | 1.33] 1.20} 1.34] 1.64 | 1.89 | 1.73 | 2.24 | 1.38 | 1.74 | 1.77 | I. 79 | I. 84 | 2.01 | 2.24 | I. 55 | 1.32 1.59 | 1.59 | | eae 1.77 | 1.71 
Phoenix Mutual....... 1.62 | 1.48 | 1.34 | 1.46 | I. 54 | 1.43 | £.49/ 1.55 | 1.52| 1.64 | 1.85 | 1.71 | 1.45 | 1.38 | 1.34 | 1.52 | 1.75 | 1.83 | 1.65 | 1.28 | 1.48 | 1.51 | 1.53 | 1.60} 1.54 
Provident ae ieee 1.74 | 1.48 | 1.32 | 1.19 | 1.18] 1.24] 4.32 | 1.38 | 1.42 | 1.36 | 1.47 | 1.50| 1.65! 1.66 | I. 82 | 2. 05 | | 2.40 | 2.76 | 2.70 | 2.13 | 1.36 | 1.35 | 1.64 | 2.41] 1.84 
Prudential............ 0.75 | 1.90 | 1.82 | 3.01 | 0.82 0.53} 0.61 | 0.76 | 0.96 | 0.92 | 0.78 | 0.81 | 0.85 | 1.04 | 1.38 | 5; 37 | 1.62 | 1.71 | 1.23 | 0.77] 1.71 | 0.78 | 0.99 | 1.30} 1.15 
state Mutual. ......< 3-50 | 2.66 | 2.43 od 2.03 | 2.06| 2.04 | 1.79 | 1.66 1.78 | 2.26 | 2.12 1.82 | 1.65 | 1.73 | | 1.59 | 1.57 | 1.64 | 1.57 | 1.59 | 2.46 | 1.85 | 1.90 1.59] 1.85 
| | | | | | 
Travelers 5.20). 6.055 | 1.62 | 1.21 | 0.93 0.92 | 90 | 1.04 | 1.35 | 1.34 | 1.52 | 1.30 | 1. 85 | | 2.11 | 1.79 | 1.63 | 1. 57 | | 1.58 | 1.74 | 2.34 | 1-81 | 1.26 1.09 | 1.32 | 1.77 | 1.72] 1.58 
Union Central........ 0.68 | 0.58 | 0.59 | 0.59 | ha | 0.39 | | 9-39 | 0.44 | 0.57 0.55 | 0.59 | 0.63 | 0.69 | 1.09 | 1.40 | 1.69 | 1.90 | 2.31 | 2.32 | 2.36 | 0.57 | 0.47 | 0.go | 2.13 | 1.20 
Union Mutual........ 1.07 | 1.02 | 0.91 | 0.85 | 0.73 | 0.79] 1.09] 1.25 / 1.49 1.06| 1.39 | 1.15 | I-of | 1.64 | 1.71 | 1 85 | 2.07 | 2.92 | 2.91 | 2.65 | 0.90 | 1.15 | 1.34 | 2.48 | 1.51 
United States ........| 1.71 | 1.46 | I.10 | 1.20 | 2.34 | 1 24 | 1.45 | 1.69 | 1.77 | 1.98 | 3.27 | 2.26 | 2.81 | 2.43 | 2.30 | 2.42 | 3.46 | 4.52 | 4.56 | 4.51 |] 1.57 | 1.62 | 2 63 3.88 | 2.31 
—- —-- os |——-| ——-| ——-| | ——-|—- | -—- = - | ——- —— - ——- -— - 
Average (29 cos.)...! 1.88 | 1.69 1.32 | | 1.28 | | 1-3 | 1.36 | aad 7-59 | 2.02 | 2.03 | | 229 | 2-34 | 2.16 | 2.21 sieel btn heed nl 1.80 | 1.48 | 1.46 | 1.64 | 2.13 1.90| 1.85 
Per CENT TO MEAN Po iciEs IN Force oF TERMINATIONS BY Lapse FOR TWENTY-NINE LiFe INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1808 TO IQI7, 
INCLUSIVE. 
(Copyright, 1918, by The Spectator Company, New York.) 
= | ) ; | | | | | | | | | | | AVERAGES. 
= | | | aa ee oe 
NAMES OF COMPANIES _| 1893 | 1899 | 1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1908 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1898 | 1903 | 1908 | 1913 | 1898 
| | | | | to to to to t 
| | D | | | | | | | | 1902 | 1907 | 1912 | 1917 | 1917 
= ia —|— | ——| — ae a — a es ee = eee |e ees een | eee (weer Vee Pees ek 
3 | | | | | | | 
Se eee 2.40] 2.27 2.03} 2.37 | 2.61| 2.98) 3. 12! 3-39| 3-44] 2.79) 2.68) 2.03} 2.00) 1.89 sal 2.14} 2.53) 2-60! 2.37) 2.42] 2.34 3.15| 2 ‘i 2.41) 2.48 
Berkshire ..:..0000+00 miesaeeas 4-43] 3-52) 3.20! 3. 10 | 2.96] 2.46] 2.55| 2.38) 2.35] 1.45] 1.27] 0.94 0.86) 0 65) 0.97) 100) 1.35 1.24) 1.20) 1.29] 3.40) 2.23) 0.94) 1.22] 1.81 
Connecticut General........... 4.02! 4.31/ 3.99] 3.93 3.65 3-47) 3-55] 3-26) 3.38| 2.84) 2.66) 2.52) 2.50) 2.88) 3.06 3-21 3 39) 3-41) 2.88) 2.75] 3.96] 3.27| 2.76] 3.09) 3.13 
Connecticut Mutual...... ssceo| 2200) E29) B26) Ee 04 | I.10) 1.02) 1.00) I.0I/ 1.02} 1.04) I 33) 1.40] 1.46| 1.51} 1.89] 2.14] 2.29) 2.22) 2.20) 2.23] 1.16) I.02) I. 53] 2.22} 1.55 
Equitable, New York ..... 4-88) 4.52) 5.16) 4.51 | 4. 83 5-39) 6. ™ 7.52 6.32! 2.36) Ti. al 1.49| 1.70) 1.74| 2.33). 2. 32| 2.66) 2.61) 2.35) 2.43] 4 78] 5.60) 1.75 iid 25% 
Equitable, Des Moines........ 5.57 5.48 3. 81 sal 4. x6 4-73 4.91| 5-45 5.09) 3.83] —<— Lal sal 3.91| 4.07 wail 4-61) 4.00] 4.13) 4.32] 4.56] 4.76] 3.83 oii 4.27 
Guardian, New York.......... 4-05] 372) 3-82) 3.55] 3.58] 4.10) 4.59) 4.59] 4-65] 4 85) 2 88) 2.30| 2.28] 2.60) 2 73| 2.92| 3.52) 2.98) 2.46| 2.98} 3.74 4-57| 2-57| 2.96| 3.38 
Pe ERIE; sasusws ses cowies ce 6.19| 6.91| 6.02| 6.25 6.80} 6.78) 6.81| 6.84) 6.87) 5.74! 3-63) 2.94| 2.76 3.04) 2.83) 2.94] 3.35) 3-30] 3-14) 2.84] 6.44] 6.59) 3.03] 3.11 4.30 
POU CAANCOCK 6 oss vd.5.00550's5:0 6.21| 6.64) 6.34] 4.63] 4.71) 5.37) 6 82) 7.14 8.36) 7 43| 7-43) 5-51| 4-89] 4.45] 4.15] 4-95] 4.26) 3-95) 3-38) 3.70] 5.51| 7.24) 5.14) 3 84] 4.95 
PEAR RMRD ccna ssenuwaesesin sme 5.89) 5.28 5.08) i 5-46] 5.89) 6.52| 7.66 8.64/ ne 2.57| 2.22| 2.20 2.53 2.62) 2.57) 3-44) 5-03) 3-69) 2.72] 5.26] 7.14) 2.43] 3.49] 455 
| | | | | 
Massachusetts Mutual.......... 4.22] 4.40 45| 3 28 | 3-14) 3.47) 3-20] 3-34) 3. 36 2.50) 2. 21) 1.96 2.01| 2.03] 2.03! 1.94) 1.90) 1.94) 1.76) 1.62] 3.64| 3.15) 2.05| 1.81| 2.39 
MIGIODOUIAN W005 206c6ics veiscns 27.60/ 25.66 R '80| 17.71 |16.80| 14.60 14.64|15.19|13.56|11.61/13.04| 9.75] 7-68] 6.64| 6.24) 6.70] 6.81 6.35 5.40) 4.58]20.53/13.71| 8.33] 5.84| 8.62 
Michigan Mutual.............. 7.20) 9.02/13.57|/16.65 |25.67/18.56,12.59| 8.59, 8.68! 7.43| 5.47) 3-92) 4.02) 4 84| 4.83 5-48| 6.78] 7-48 5.05) 5.42]16.04/11.07| 4.62) 6 12| 8.78 
JE ear 2.24) 2.04! 1.91) 1.85 | 1.95] 1.86 2.02| 2.22 2.11| 1.76| 1.30] 0.93} 0.87 I 22) 1.06] 1.06| 1.10) 1.02) 1.07) 1.00] 1.99} 1.99 1 07| 1.07] 1.38 
Mutual of New York........... 7-75 +60 5. 88) 4.98 | 5.04] 5.02) 5.28) 5-91) 6. II) 2.69) 1.47| 1.42] 1.81 — 2.18} 2.21) 2.13) 2.09) 1,87) 1.82] 5.56) 5.01) 1.77| 2.02] 3,34 
National Lite | 3-59) 35° 3.89 3-85) 4.86, 5.37| 5.02 6.08| 4.58| 3-38) 2.32! 1.97} 1.97| 1.89] 1.86 2.17, 2.30! I.91| 1.69] 3 85] 5.19 2.24) 2.C9| 3.10 
New England.... 2.82 2.46 | 2.60) 2.73) 3.22} 3.60) 3.46 2.82| 2.42| 1.73} 1.69] 1 82) 1.68) 1.78) 1.81) 1.91| 1.68 1.78] 2.64] 3.17) 1.85] 1.82] 2.07 
NG WOK oni 6s s:055i00505 ee--| 6.65} 6.25} 6.82 5.90 | 5.93) 6.26 6.52| 7.15) 9.16 4-66) 3-18) 2.37| 2.20 225| 2.49| 2.08) 2.39) 2.34, 2.04) 2.12} 6.25] 6.79, 2 50) 2.17] 4.00 
Northwestern. Mutual......... 2.66) 2.31) 2.25] 2.11 | 2.12) 2.07) 2.14| 2.25) 2.25] 1.99] 2.11) 1.68) 1.53] 1.61) 1.52| 1.55] 1.67] 1.67| 1.45 1.23] 2.27] 2.14! 1.68] 1.50) 1.79 
Pacific Mutual ...-20..cecessee} |10.00| 12.27) IO. 83} 12,18 | [ste 91| i18. 5) 16. ae ited aii 4. ” 3.89] 2.49] 2.22) x. 99) 1.88] 2.03) 2.03) 1.95) 2.55) 2.05|11.60)12 15, 2.46) 2 08] 4.93 
Wiest Pal «sac scse sss ekcows 4.66) 4.67 4.98) _— 5-47) 5.57 5-39} 5-95 6.12| 5-36) 5.42 2.99| 2.73) 2 42) 2.38) 2.25) 2.21) 2.28) 1.97| 2.36] 4.98) 5.69) 3.14] 2.36] 3.60 
PHOMIE Bistital sc cecssecscses 5.99) 6.82) 6.13] 5.98 | 3.83) 3.67| 4.19] 5 30) 4.66] 4 16) 3.56) 2.73) 259] 2 80| 3 20| 3.77; 3.36) 3-43 2.65) 2.05] 5.68] 4.42) 2.98] 3.02|°3.79 
PROVIDE Bao Seon secs cvosen 3.23) 2.98) 2.85) 2. 84 | 2.78| 2.77) 2.84] 2.83) 2.94] 2.76) 2.93) 2.77) 2.46) 2.68] 2.82| 2.94] 3.52| 3.32) 2.85) 2.76] 2.92] 2.83] 2.73] 3.06] 2.97 
PRM ORUM we cose seed sees wesinte 24.56/18.23 18.75/15 86 |10.29|10.91 10.70] 8.31) 7.24 5-75| 4-25] 3-43] 3-96| 2. 76| 2.75) 2.42| 2.g2| 281) 2.73) 2.47}15.90| 8.21) 3.35] 2.69] 4.67 
UE MOURN Ss o0sasesbnscew sss 2.11) 2.68) 3.32| 2.58) 2.38] 3.65) 3.81/ 3.48) 3.59] 2.93) 2.39] 1.92 1.88) 1.70) 1.72) 2.07 2.35) 2.26) I. 87 1.87] 2.62} 3.47] I.9I| 2.07] 2.40 
Travelers. ..........sseeseeeeee 3.32| 3.50 3-94] 3.32 3-43) 3-29) 3-45) 4.30! 3.96 3-38) 3.06} 2.92 3.85 3-48) 3.25) 2.33) 3 86) 346 3.04 4-34] 3-50] 3.69; 3.33] 3 62) 3.54 
LY ©. Sere ee 9.13} 7-37) 6.58) 5.72 | 5.10) 5.03) 5.00] 5.31) 5.26 3-77| 3-47| 2.77 2.10) 1.99] 1.99] 2.21| 2.53] 2.79) 2.34) 2.08] 6.58) 4.85) 2.43] 2.38] 3.53 
Union Mutual.......... sbepeae 8.60) 7.71 7.78 7-65 | 7.05| 6 14) 6.06) 6.13) 7.02 6.01} 3.23) 1.78) 1.84) 2.17| 2.27| 2.86] 2.76) 2.99, 2.49) 1.96] 7.70] 6.28) 2.26] 2.62) 4.49 
RF rited SIBtES sos cceinss sinesbacee 9.24) 7.67| 7.40} 7.82 | 8.41| 10. 10.54 Io. 10.78 8.78) 6.62| 5.97| 4-51| 3-86) 3.80) 3.27) 3.28] 3.9t| 4.70) 5.67) 5-16) 4.44] 8.10/ 8.61) 3.77] 4.82) 6.55 
Averages (29companies)..... 5-98) 5.49) 6.03) 5.44 5-68 | "5.85 (6.26 6.80) 6.91 +s 4-04] 3.17 2.91 2.83| 2.92| 2.96 3 20) 3-14| 2.78) 2.65] 6.13 6.13. 3-18] 2.93) 4.12 
| | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | 
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centage of terminations by surrender and 
lapse—the figures for the latter being 
lower than for any of the preceding 
years. Surrenders decreased from 1.80 
per cent in 1916 to 1.48 per cent, while 
the lapse ratio declined to 2.65 per cent. 
The number of policies terminated from 
these two causes was less in 1917 than in 
1916, and much fewer than two years 
ago, which is a highly satisfactory con- 
dition from every viewpoint. 

Several companies now have special 
departments devoted to keeping business 
in force, and these tables show that such 
departments pay. A lapsed policy in- 
volves a distinct loss to the company as 
well as to the policyholder, and agents 
cannot be too insistent upon the point of 
seeing that the persons they insure do 
not lapse their contracts. The policies 
listed among surrenders still include 
a perceptible number which have reached 
the ends of their deferred dividend 
periods. That class of business, how- 
ever, is no longer written by a majority 
of the companies appearing in the table, 
and consequently the number will di- 
minish year by year. 

The percentages in the tables herewith 
were obtained by dividing the number of 
policies terminated, through the causes 
named, by the mean number in force in 
each of the twenty years (1898-1917) 
inclusive, as shown by the reports of the 
companies to the several Insurance De- 
partments. Averages by five-year pe- 
riods and for the entire twenty years are 
also given. It will be noticed that the 
lapse ratio for the last quinquennial 
period is less than half that given for the 
first half of the twenty years. 





TO SUPERSEDE GERMAN INSURANCE 

HE announcement that a number of 

fire and marine insurance companies 
had agreed to pool the expenses of an in- 
vestigation into the conditions of insur- 
ance in South America is quite in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion made by 
THe SPECTATOR some weeks ago in dis- 
cussing the possibilities of expanding 
American insurance in foreign countries. 
Such expansion of insurance is a natural 
sequence to the growth of American 
trade in South America, especially as 
well as in European countries and the 
Far East. There is no more opportune 
time than the present, when the insurance 
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facilities of Germany, as they formerly 
existed in South America, have materially 
waned. Furthermore, the loss of Ger- 
man trade to other countries with 
respect to South America will continue 
to lessen the demand for German insur- 
ance of all kinds for a long time to come. 
It is to be hoped that this initial step on 
the part of American insurance in co- 
operation with other American trade in- 
terests will soon be followed by other 
measures with respect to the nations of 
other continents with which our com- 
merce has shown remarkable gains dur- 
ing the past four years. At the time this 
subject was previously discussed it was 
intimated that it might be wise to take 
cognizance of the laws of various na- 
tions with regard to the admission of 


American insurance companies to busi- 


ness in those countries, with the view to 
encouraging retaliatory legislation in this 
country wherever our business was dis- 
criminated against by taxes and other 
penalties. This is an important matter 
and should not be overlooked in any 
study of foreign opportunities. 





COMPANY MANAGEMENT 


Single Intelligence in Commercial Enterprises 


When America entered the great war one 
of the most important steps the nation took 
was the insistent request for a change in the 
military policy from a control by war com- 
mittees to a supreme command. This move 
has been adopted, and has been accepted by the 
whole world as the most significant event this 
year in the conduct of the war by the Allies. 

The reasons for placing the allied armies 
under the guidance of a single supreme com- 
mander are many, but of these the one that is 
of greatest moment is the provision of an or- 
ganization that is possible to stimulate action 
quickly and efficiently. 

Military critics throughout the world have 
credited the German successes on the battle- 
held largely to the efficiency of the system 
of single control by a generalissimo. Only 
recently General H. Sidebotham, one of the 
recognized military experts, a contributor to 
the Manchester Guardian, made the following 
comments on this subject: 

Every allowance must be made for defects in 
the sudden transition from a system of divided 
control to our new ideal of an international 
army controlled by a single intelligence. The 
whole progress of war may be said to be from 
control by committee to control by a single 
mind, which in the realm of war is always su- 
perior to that of a committee. Let it be re- 
membered that a committee is, as a committee, 
absolutely uncreative. It never produces any- 
thing for the first time; that is the great weak- 
ness of democracy in war. 

This suggestion brings to mind the possi- 
bility of its practical application to the world 
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of business, in which there are many units 
vieing with each other for supremacy. It does 
not take more than a superficial glance to see 
that the leaders in almost every line of com- 
mercial enterprise are those whose affairs have 
been entrusted to the guidance of a single in- 
telligence. Even though stockholders have 
absolute financial control of certain enter- 
prises, they have been content to refrain from 
interference with the orders and directions of 
the guiding executives in whom they have 
placed their confidence. This is as it should 
be, for if all details of conducting a business 
such as insurance, for example, are to be re- 
ferred to committees of directors, mainly com- 
posed of stockholders whose knowledge of the 
intricacies of underwriting and company man- 
agement is frequently very limited, for their 
interests are primarily those of investors, there 
is great danger of getting a situation which is 
best described as that of the “tail wagging the 
dog.” There are some companies which have 
gone so far as to employ managers whose 
powers of administration are subject to the 
will and control of the directors and com- 
mittees thereof. Many of these companies are 
not progressing as they should, for the reason 
that constructive steps that frequently must 
be taken with promptness are entirely lost, 
because they must be referred to some com- 
mittee, even when the judgment of the man- 
ager is correct. This has been found to be true 
in some instances even as to such questions 
as relate to judicious publicity, advertising and 
educational propaganda for the agents and 
policyholders. Timely strokes in the way of 
publicity are oftentimes lost while a committee 
of directors delays action in a sea of discus- 
sion. 

No denial is made of the advisability of 
retaining large advisory powers in the board 
of directors, which should in all cases be cog- 
nizant of the administrative acts of the officers 
who are employed to manage the company. 
The point emphasized here is that greater 
efficiency results in commercial enterprises in 
those instances where there exists a single 
intelligence, which creates, organizes, super- 
vises and delegates its authority in all matters 
pertaining to the business it is engaged to 
manage. 


Selby P. Wood Sails Home 


After making a brief visit to the United States, 
accompanied by his wife and two children, 
Selby P. Wood, managing director of the Aus- 
tralian Provincial Assurance Association, sailed 
for his home at Sydney, N. S. W., last week. 
Mr. Wood visited this country for the purpose 
of looking over the field, with a view to enter- 
ing his company in one or more States and also 
in Canada. He found, however, that the legal 
restrictions were so many and varied that it 
would not be worth while to enter the Aus- 
tralian Provincial, as a number of years would 
elapse before the business could be placed on a 
paying basis. The association is now in its 
seventh year of existence and is doing remark- 
ably well in Australia and New Zealand. Mr. 
Wood may possibly plant the association in 
Great Britain before long, but the United States 
and Canada are now out of the reckoning, as 
far as he is concerned. 





Life Insurance 


THE TYPHOID FEVER RECORD OF 
AMERICAN CITIES—1906=1917 





Recent Sanitary Progress 





REDUCTION IN MORTALITY PRACTICALLY WORLD-WIDE 





By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN 


The reduction in the mortality from typhoid fever during recent years 
has practically been world-wide. The record of large American cities 
has not been fully equal to the achievements of a number of representa- 
tive foreign communities, but in the main the results are entirely 
satisfactory and admirably reflect our progress in sanitary science and 
applied principles of public and personakfhygiene. From a life insurance 
point of view this progress is of special importance, in that the un- 
necessary mortality losses fall most heavily upon the earlier ages. As 
shown by the Medico-Actuarial Investigation, deaths from typhoid fever 
among males represented 14.2 per cent of the deaths from all causes at 
ages 15-29. At ages 30-44 the proportion was 6.8 per cent, but at ages 
45 and over the proportion was only 2 per cent. The corresponding pro- 
portions for females were 6.3 per cent at ages 15-29; 4.3 per cent at 
ages 30-34, and 1.3 per cent at ages 45 and over. The typhoid fever 
problem in life insurance experience is therefore of much greater prac- 
tical importance in the mortality of males, and particularly so in certain 
occupations where the risk of typhoid infection is decidedly more serious 
than in the population at large. This fact is clearly brought out by the 
statistics of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, published origi- 
nally by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (Bulletin No. 207, March, 
1917). On account of medical selection, the Metropolitan Industrial data 
are not comparable with the Medico-Actuarial results. 


TABLE I. 


Proportionate Mortality Per Cent. of Typhoid Fever in Certain Occupations, Metropolitan 
Industrial Experience, 1911-1913 (Males). 


























AGES 

15-24 | 25-34 35-44 45-54 
NN N55 5 cts oe neu Scie a SRA aA oD OREN 7.0 | 5.0 4.0 0.7 
ee ee eee ee 49 | 3.3 3.5 me 
Farmers and Farm Laborers..............+.-- 9.2 §.1 1.9 0.7 
PSS | OT ES ieee eee meen tata ee: 4.0 2.9 ee 
ESS RE, Re ae ee en 6.3 3.0 0.7 0.9 
Machinists 6.8 3.2 1.8 0.8 
Railroad Track and Yard Men................ 6.2 4.1 1.3 1.2 





This experience, though rather limited, is nevertheless of consider- 
able practical value. Any single cause of death which at ages 15-24, or 
even at 25-34, is responsible for nearly 10 per cent of the deaths from 
all causes must necessarily be of considerable significance in life insur- 
ance experience. Although, as pointed out in the discussion of the 
Metropolitan experience, “Typhoid fever is one of the minor causes of 
death, being responsible for only 1.5 per cent of the total deaths at all 
ages combined,” the disease is proportionately most frequent at ages 
15-24; and in the case of farmers and farm laborers accounts for 9.2 per 
cent of the mortality from all causes. The average age at death from 
this disease is about 31 years. The disease, as far as the experience can 
be relied upon, is relatively rare among masons and bricklayers, 
blacksmiths, longshoremen, stevedores and painters.” 

In the United States registration area, which is inclusive of about 
two-thirds of the entire population, during the period 1906-1915 the 
progressive decline in the mortality from typhoid fever has been as 
follows: 

TABLE II. 
Mortality from Typhoid Fever, U. S. Registration Area, 1906-1915.* 




















YEARS, Population. Deaths. per ag 
NR aistis idl dei are eleralebis edew eee tore ae 41,983,419 13,160 31.3 
EE ee ere ee Tee 43,016,990 12,670 29.5 
TL Wa5. ole letictaie 8 wie ke ketene 46,789,913 11,375 24.3 
BO os o55 55Gb werd ot Ne Paes See sss 50,870,518 10,722 21.1 
| ESS er ere ar 53,843,896 12,673 23.5 
ee ery ber rr eee 59,275,977 12,451 21.0 
ere ee rr eer a 60,427,247 9,987 16.5 
DERE oe ocanusGaar recites Bae ee 63,298,718 11,323 17.9 
RE aera rena re Ney 65,289,295 10,185 15.4 
Goud canbe ask «ites sos aie 67,336,992 8,332 12.4 
MEE IID sf nip 9-0 a dvs co asin wi oes are ep ase 236,504,736 60,600 25.6 
EEA err eee 316,328,229 52,278 16.5 





*The preliminary report by the Bureau of the Census for 1916 gives the Registration Area 
typhoid fever death rate as 13.3. 
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On the basis of this information the number of deaths from typhoid 
fever in the continental United States at the present time may be 
conservatively estimated for the year 1916 at 15,000. If, however, the 
rate prevailing in 1907 had prevailed in 1916 there would have been 
32,000 deaths, or 17,000 more than actually occurred! This very con- 
siderable saving in human life, aside from the economic saving in the 
cost of illness, medical and nursing attendance, etc., is the direct result 
of sanitary measures which are a matter of record and which in every 
way are conclusive proof of the true progress and attained civilization 
of the American people. 


PRACTICAL METHODS OF LIFE CONSERVATION 
The corresponding returns in detail for 1916 and 1917 will not be 
available for the registration area as a whole for some time to come. 
It has therefore seemed advisable to bring together for the present pur- 
pose the statistics of thirty-five representative American cities, with 
comparative data for the previous decade. 











TABLE III. 
Mortality from Typhoid Fever in 35 American Cities, 1907-1917. 
; | Rate per 
Years. Population. | Deaths. 100,0000 of 
| Population. 

15,491,267 | 4,221 27.2 
16,014,235 3,317 20.7 
16,464,980 2,907 17.7 
17,012,722 3,192 18.8 
17,442,980 2,587 14.8 
82,426,184 16,224 19.7 
17,895,192 2,245 12.5 
18,322,037 2,322 12.7 
18,756,577 1,961 10.5 
19,209,832 1,599 8.3 
19,636,951 1,577 8.0 
93,820,589 9,704 10.3 
20,113,139 1,351 6.7 

















* The 1917 data have been furnished by local departments of health; for the earlier years 
the statistics are derived from the reports of the U.S. Census. 

It is shown by this comparison that the urban typhoid rate during 
1917 reached the lowest figure in our sanitary history. The rate was only 
6.7 per 100,000 of population against 8.0 for the previous year and 10.3 
for the previous quinquennial period. Comparing the five years 1912- 
1916 with the preceding five years, it appears that the rate was reduced 
from 19.7 per 100,000 to 10.8 during 1912-1916, and further still, as previ- 
ously stated, to only 6.7 during the year 1917. In marked contrast is the 
rate of 27.2 per 100,000 of only eleven years ago. In other words, while 


TABLE IV. 


Mortality from Typhoi d Fever in 35 American Cities, 1907-1917—Crude Death Rates Per 
100,000 of Population 
























/ 
a Si Difference in the Rate 
1907-1911.| 1912 sai 1917. to that of 1912-1916, 
Cities. | 

Rate. Rate Rate. Actual. | Per Cent. 
MAE cd 5s cares sb ee baa ele ee 33.8 21.9 15.5 — 6.4 29.2 
Birmingham. . 54.2 38.7 56.4 +17.7 45.7 
OE) SEA Rec ee ae 13.7 6.7 3.4 —3.3 49.3 
MARNE cio sic, 5 a.steiaies xaos ¥ wcersiee 0 9.2 6.4 6.4 Leip wee 
oS SEE Seiya acre 23.5 12.9 10.1 — 2.8 21.7 
OS Sree ec eecerser 14.2 6.9 i? — 5.2 75.4 
DARN cise cia sa-xieiniecs: wey ecnisiscers sree 23.7 py ee 4 14.0 — 3.1 18.1 
Doh Ot Oca, Say pula dines hale 32.4 10.1 5.2 — 4.9 48.5 
COS ae eeeenen Sorioria rte sr 20.8 1 SOE 17.3 — 0.4 2:3 
RENEE. cise ss soso sloe vee state 16.1 12.4 16.9 + 4.5 36.3 
OS ey eer mer ise 17.5 19.6 8.9 —10.7 54.6 
TAMA ISISIS «5's ons 053 550 !.0' 2 ce weg. sire 27.0 21.8 9.9 —11.9 54.6 
Oe ee aCe ee 15.9 8.2 4.7 — 3.5 42.7 
MAM TAINES Sos cosa 3s 5. pseie Tose wet bone 43.4 19.6 13.7 — 5.9 30.1 
TUNES ive sae hen meen 25.6 13.0 5.8 — 7.2 55.4 
RENEE 6p 5.5056) <0 S240 ys etn ends 27.3 9.8 5.9 — 3.9 39.8 
SNMNNMNEE Sooo oo oriae bp leis ia es 58.5 37.6 20.3 —17.3 46.0 
EE ag coro ee tice ds eee 13.8 6.6 4.1 — 2.5 37.9 
OEM IRODD | coco vesc-o:sosesrers ois cia.sisiersce 25.1 16.1 9.2 — 6.9 42.9 
MA META o's. 5. S5.oc5 , oro 0 ois'e 55049-0 35.4 19.3 23.1 ++ 3.8 19.7 
DR EE OT in oo viné oie $5 Fe Ke oes 12.6 6.5 4.0 — 2.5 38.5 
OSE ere r umioriircc 8.8 5.4 4.3 —1.1 20.4 
UNITED oo Aic bois a.csinw.tine earn © 29.6 10.0 6.2 — 3.8 38.0 
Providence........... pee 13.3 9.1 6.2 — 2.9 31.9 
Ue Sa ae eer eens ee: 30.2 20.3 6.9 —13.4 66.0 
UNIS Foe uln sa hte crag weenie 12.1 6.6 3.0 — 3.6 54.5 
I so. cip Sais aio wiikicloneatstaucece 15.8 11.1 7.5 — 3.6 32.4 
RUMI OMREN Gch sie Wie coveoO eo sard havevescerere 15.7 8.6 2.4 — 6.2 tack 
a ARMORED 5orsn2 cove sows nose en 18.7 10.9 4.9 — 6.0 55.0 
IN orice nin. esre's.bvts wie ces 21.5 4.9 4.9 re oe 
EIU cuicig srk 0 bors et ois win seh 44.8 9.4 7.0 — 2.4 25.5 
MIE oon cOr rece nants rin sees ess 17.2 11.5 6.3 — 5.2 45.2 
0 Ne rer ar ere 36.2 31.1 9.4 —21.7 69.8 
MAAS ois.0 5 Gavesespidersicien ope 30.6 15.2 13.3 —1.9 12.5 
LOTT Ae 10.8 4.4 4.8 + 0.4 9.1 
IIR S soars overs <0 areZslvieciestbcehe 19.7 10.3 6.7 — 3.6 35.0 
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\ 
there was an increase of over five million in population in the thirty- 
five cities under review, there was a decrease of not far from 3000 in the 
number of deaths from typhoid fever, or, conversely, if the rate pre- 
vailing in 1917 had been the same as in 1907 there wou'd have been 5471 
deaths from typhoid fever instead of 1351, which actually occurred. 
The rate for 1917 was therefore only 24.6 per cent of the rate prevailing 
in 1907, than which it may be difficult to furnish a more conclusive and 
gratifying evidence of health progress in the sanitary history of this or 
any other country. In detail, the typhoid fever record of the thirty-five 
American cities during the last eleven years has been as shown in 
Table IV. 


LIFE WASTE THROUGH SANITARY NEGLECT 


The record disclosed by this table is a most encouraging one. With 
only three exceptions, all of the representative cities of this country 
exhibit a decline in the typhoid fever death rate during the year 1917, 
compared with the previous year. The very considerable increase in the 
rate for the city of Birmingham forcibly illustrates the almost immediate 
mortality consequences of local sanitary indifference and neglect. The 
typhoid fever rate for Birmingham has been excessive for many years. 
In 1916 an investigation of a local epidemic was made by the Federal 
health department under the direction of Surgeon L, L. Lumsden, who 
ascertained that 451 cases had occurred between June 1 and July 18, 
against an average of 113 cases during the corresponding period of the 
previous year. The conclusion was arrived at that ‘‘the epidemic was 
caused in large part by ice cream made by one manufacturer, and that 
in all probability the infection came from milk or cream secured from 
some dairy or dairy farm outside of Birmingham.’ According to the 
annual report of the Surgeon General of the U. S. Public Health Service 
for the year 1917, ‘‘Recommendations were made to the authorities for 
the purpose of preventing a similar epidemic in the future.’ It never- 
theless appears that during 1917 the number of cases and deaths was 
again decidedly above the average. ; 

The question naturally arises, how far life insurance companies have 
a direct interest in the successful solution of local sanitary problems 
resulting in a measurable and largely unnecessary loss of life and 
health. The causation of typhoid fever is thoroughly understood, and 
the urgency of rigid sanitary precautions is generally recognized. An ex- 
cessive typhoid fever mortality rate is almost invariably conclusive proof 
of local sanitary indifference and neglect, chiefly as regards the adequate 
protection of the water, the milk and the food supplies. The problem is 
in every sense a matter of community rather than of individual concern, 
although much can be done in the direction of educating the laity in 
essential matters of personal protection, such as the necessity of avoid- 
ing impure water or contaminated food and personal contact with in- 
fected persons or their discharges, etc. One fundamental requirement 
is only too often disregarded, and that is, ‘‘No person caring for a 
typhoid fever person should prepare food for others.’’ There are the 
most convincing reasons for believing that disregard of this protection 
is frequently the cause of the spread of the disease from person to person, 
and frequently with lamentable results. 
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THE VALUE OF ANTI-TYPHOID INOCULATION 


Within recent years the methods of inoculation against typhoid by 
means of an anti-typhoid vaccine have been so thoroughly perfected that 
all possible danger has been removed. By means of the compulsory and 
universal use of this vaccine, typhoid fever has practically been eliminated 
from the United States Army. It has been estimated by the U. S. Public 
Health Service that an attack of typhoid fever usually lasts two months, 
and that the patient is, as a rule, too weak to do much work for 
another month, so that at least seventy-five days are lost by each attack 
of this disease. It is therefore possible to estimate approximately the 
economic loss to the nation in consequence of continued neglect and 
indifference in connection with a public health problem which in other 
countries has been brought much nearer to a successful solution than in 
ours. Inoculation against typhoid fever should be made compulsory in 
all localities where the disease is known to prevail in epidemic form, 
or where the sources of possible pollution cannot be brought success- 
fully under municipal control. In some of the Southern States inocula- 
tion is being insisted upon by State and local health officers, and as a 
result the case prevalence and mortality have been very materially 
reduced. As pointed out in a recent report of Major-General W. C. 
Gorgas, Surgeon General of the U. S. Army, ‘‘Vaccination [inoculation] 
against typhoid fever was a direct outgrowth of the disastrous epidemics 
of typhoid in our camps during the Spanish-American War. The com- 
mission which investigated this notable epidemic [Majors Reed, Vaughan 
and Shakespeare] demonstrated that one-fifth of the soldiers in the 
national encampments had typhoid fever. Among 107,973 men there 
were 20,738 cases and 1,580 deaths. The experience of the British in 
South Africa was equally deplorable. Anti-typhoid vaccination protects 
us against similar disasters and is the only method which protects 
under war conditions. Voluntary anti-typhoid vaccination was begun in 
the United States Army in 1909 and continued until the mobilization at 
San Antonio, Tex., in March, 1911. Since that time it has been com- 
pulsory in the military service. Full protection of the army against 
typhoid was not obtained in the army until the vaccination was made 
compulsory.” 

The practical importance of these observations to life insurance 
companies is self-evident. In no direction can a more material reduction 
in mortality be secured with less difficulty and at less expense than in 
this. Vaccination against typhoid fever is as urgent as vaccination 
against smallpox. Revaccination may be necessary in some cases, and 
such revaccination is now required in the army after five years, but two 
vaccinations, with a sufficient intervening interval, are considered suf- 
ficient. The duration of immunity, however, is still an open question. 
No reasonable objections can be urged against making the practice of 
vaccination against typhoid compulsory in all localities or sections 
where the disease is known to prevail to a sufficiently serious degree to 
demand exceptional consideration. An educational propaganda on the 
part of life insurance companies encouraging the practice of anti- 
typhoid vaccination in localities subject to an excessive degree of typhoid 
fever frequency would, therefore, seem to be called for by the highest 
considerations of public welfare, as well as the financial and other in- 
terests of the companies and their policyholders. 
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INHERITANCE TAXATION 


Detailed Information Concerning All 
State Laws and the Federal 
Estate Tax 








LIFE INSURANCE TO COVER TAX 
LIABILITY 





Authoritative Comments on Means of Conserving 
the Value of Property Donated by Testators— 
A Textbook for Insurance Agents and 
Managers 


By GLEASON AND OTIS 


Of the legislation enacted during the past 
few years, and especially that which was writ- 
ten on the statute books for the purpose of 
enabling this country to finance its war pro- 
gramme, with the possible exception of the in- 
come taxes as they affect private individuals, 
none comes so closely to revolutionizing the 
life insurance business as the various State 
and the Federal inheritance taxes. These taxes 
are levied on the transfer of property at the 
death of persons whose estates are, generally 
speaking, in excess of $50,000, and the rate of 
tax in some cases is as high as ten per cent. 

The relation between these taxes and life 
insurance has been alluded to from time to 
time in the columns of the insurance press 
and in addresses given by agency officers and 
others, but nowhere has appeared a complete 
text on the subject of estate taxes in compact 
form, except in the recently published volume, 
“Inheritance Taxation,” by Gleason and Otis 
(Mathew Bender & Co., $7.50). Mr. Gleason 
is the attorney for the State Comptroller for 
New York city, and Mr. Otis is a member of 
the New York bar, who has given many years’ 
study to the subject of inheritance taxation 
since its earliest beginnings in this country, 
following the Revolutionary War, when rev- 
enue measures were adopted to meet some of 
the obligations arising from that war, among 
which was a crude inheritance tax act. 


AMOUNT OF INHERITANCE TAXES PAID 


Inasmuch as some $24,000,000 in inheritance 
taxes were paid by the beneficiaries of many 
estates during the past year, it is important that 
life insurance agents who are seeking to 
solicit business among those whose property is 
likely to be subject to these transfer taxes, 
pointing out to the prospects that much of the 
depreciation of estates through the enforced 
sale of properties to be transferred at the time 
the taxes are due, can be avoided by carrying 
sufficient life insurance on behalf of the bene- 
ficiaries to cover the tax liability, to have at 
hand authoritative information concerning the 
inheritance tax laws. 


Lire INSURANCE EXEMPTED FROM INHERITANCE 
TAx 


Properly informed, the life insurance agent 
can act as a valuable counselor to his clients 
by so arranging life insurance contracts as to 
make provision out of current income for tax 
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liabilities which are certain to fall due upon 
the death of the testator or property-holder. 
In this connection it is interesting to note the 
following comments taken from the introduc- 
tion to Inheritance Taxation: 

“No statute taxing inheritances, save pos- 
sibly that of Rhode Island, taxes life insur- 
ance when payable directly to the beneficiary, 
and not to the estate of the insured. No sub- 
sequent statute can constitutionally tax such 
insurance when once taken.” 

It is also interesting to note that on page 
501, Article X, of Internal Revenue Regula- 
tions No. 37, appears. This regulation was 
issued by the Treasury Department with ref- 
erence to the Federal inheritance tax, and has 
the force of law. The quotation is as follows: 

“Insurance passing to the estate is to be re- 
turned on form 706. If the contract of insur- 
ance has named a definite beneficiary, and the 
insurance is paid directly to such beneficiary, 
it is not a part of the gross estate. If insur- 
ance, which by the terms of the contract is pay- 
able to the executor, is transferred to another 
beneficiary or trustee for another beneficiary, 
and the transfer is made in contemplation of 
death, the value of such insurance is taxable 
under the provisions of Paragraph B, Section 
262," 

From the above it appears that the insurance 
agent should see to it that life insurance for 
the benefit of every one of the beneficiaries 
under a will should be taken in an amount at 
least equal to the tax on the inheritance con- 
templated. 


Many StTaTE TAXES ON TRANSFER OF PROPERTY 

Aside from the Federal inheritance tax, 
practically every State has enacted some kind 
of levy on the transfer of decedents, and in 
not a few of the cases do these taxes apply to 
estates much smaller than $50,000; in fact, 
there are some laws which allow an exemption 
of no more than $3000 for a widow or parental 
beneficiary. The full text of each of these 
State laws, together with the rates of taxation, 
is made a part of Gleason and Otis. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESTATE TAXES 


Another tax, making three estate taxes in 
all, is provided by some law in nearly every 
State. This tax requires that where stock of a 
domestic corporation is held by a non-resident, 
there shall be paid over to the State a tax on 
the transfer of such stock before the certifi- 
cates can be indorsed over by the executor or 
administrator. 

Although previous inheritance tax laws en- 
acted by the Federal Government have been 
adopted for the most part as temporary meas- 
ures, it is probable that there will not be any 
change bringing about a lower tax than that 
now provided for some time to come, as the 
social tendency is to demand greater return 
to the public of a larger share of private for- 
tunes. With this in mind, it appears that this 
will be one of the permanent forms of taxation. 

In the work referred to herein, the authors 
have been careful to compile a book with the 
latest information concerning methods of pro- 
cedure, following particularly the New York 
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courts, as most States have been guided by that 
State as a precedent, as well as to give com- 
plete texts of all existing laws as amended. 
Under the general legislative rules of most 
States, sessions of Legislatures are held bien- 
nially, and it will not be necessary, therefore, 
to revise the book, except in possibly a few 


‘cases, before 1920. 


As a source of the most complete informa- 
tion on this vitally important subject of estate 
taxes, Inheritance Taxation, by Gleason and 
Otis, should be in the hands of every agency 
instructor and general agent. This book is 
obtainable through The Spectator Company. 


Charges Made Against Guardian Life 


Charges have been filed with the Kansas In- 
surance Department against the Guardian Life, 
formerly the Germania. It is claimed that a 
large proportion of the investments of the com- 
pany are in German securities; that four of the 
directors are residents of Bertin, and that the 
large majority of the directors are men with 
German names. The Department has turned 
the matter over to the authorities. 

In regard to its loyalty to the United States 
and the status of its officers and directors, the 
Guardian Life has issued the following state- 
ment: 

Before outbreak of war Berlin office was ad- 
vised to purchase securities only as required by 
law for reserve deposits. No securities were 
bought after the war broke out with approval of 
home office or with American money. Pur- 
chases have been made under compulsion of 
foreign authorities to cover liabilities there of 
this and at least one other large American life 
insurance company. In fact, the company has 
withheld three million dollars in United States 
in excess of its net surplus which should have 
been invested in Europe. The company’s for- 
mer directors in Berlin ceased to act as such 
when war broke out, and since have had their 
directorships specifically declared vacant by the 
company’s board. Regular tri-annual examina- 
tion by New York Insurance Department com- 
pleted recently reveals no cause for criticism 
of the company whatsoever as regards its atti- 
tude during the war. The company’s special 
activities in way of Liberty Loan purchases, 
mobilization of its policyholders for the war, 
Red Cross and War Savings work have elicited 
extensive, favorable comment on the part of 
Government officials and others. 


Insurance Law of New York 

The Insurance Law of New York, compiled 
and annotated by Amasa J. Parker, Jr., and 
published by the Banks Law Publishing Com- 
pany, has made its appearance for 1918. It con- 
sists of Chapter 28 of the consolidated laws and 
Chapter 33 of 1909, with all amendments made 
in 1918, and sells at $4 per copy. The work is 
one which every insurance company must have 
at hand for ready reference, and the reputation 
of the compiler for accuracy has been attested 
through many years of continuous publication. 
Copies of this work may be obtained through 
The Spectator Company. 


Insurance Office Organization, Management 
and Accounts 

A second edition of the well-known work by 
T. E. Young and Richard Masters, entitled 
Insurance Office Organization, Management and 
Accounts, has been issued by Isaac Pitman & 
Sons. This work is intended primarily to form 
a thoroughly practical guide to the organization, 
management and method of account keeping 
appropriate to insurance companies. Although 
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prepared with direct relation to British offices, 
it contains many valuable pointers for compa- 
nies on this side of the Atlantic. The second 
edition has been carefully revised and various 
additions have been introduced with a view to 
increasing its usefulness. Eight chapters are 
contained in the work, covering Organization; 
Management; Principles of Bookkeeping; Book- 
keeping in the General Department of a Life 
Company; Bookkeeping in the Life Department, 
in the Fire Department, in the Marine Depart- 
meni, in the Accident Department. The book 
sells at $2 per copy and may be obtained 
through The Spectator Company. 





Insurance an Essential Industry 

Vice-President Haley Fiske, of the Metropoli- 
tan Life of New York, has secured a ruling from 
Provost Marshal General Crowder relating to 
insurance agents being engaged in an essential 
industry, which reads as follows: 

You are advised that registrants engaged as 
insurance agents are not included within the 
regulations providing for the withdrawal of de- 
ferred classification and the cancellation of 
order numbers of certain registrants engaged 
in non-productive occupations. The persons to 
whom these regulations apply are defined in 
Section 121K, Selective Service Regulations, and 
insurance agents are not within such definition. 

The American Life Convention, through its 
secretary and counsel, T. W. Blackburn, has 
sent the following notice to all member com- 
panies: 

Notwithstanding information in letter dated 
June 27, relative to ‘“‘work or fight’? regulations, 
some Councils of Defense seemed to misunder- 
stand the orders of the Provost Marshal. 

Consequently, on Saturday the 13th, I sent 
the following day letter to Provost Marshal 
Crowder: 

Insurance organizations are experiencing 
trouble from local Councils of Defense, who are 
constructing your order to apply to agents and 
solicitors of insurance companies and classify- 
ing them as engaged in non-essential occupa- 
tions. South Dakota Council of Defense has 
ruled that insurance agents must find other 
occupations, thus demoralizing all forms of in- 
surance business in that State. Senator Hitch- 
cock, at my request, submitted question and ad- 
vised me that you informed him insurance was 
not in list of non-essential occupations. I 
represent organization of 112 life insurance 
companies as secretary and counsel. Presuming 
upon acquaintance of years, am venturing this 
direct inquiry. 

This morning I have a night letter reading as 
follows: 

Agents and solicitors of insurance companies 
are not included within the operation of the 
regulations which provide for withdrawal of 
deferred classification and order number of 
registrants found to be idlers or engaged in 
non-productive occupations.—Crowder. 

This would seem to settle the controversy be- 
yond question. 


Frank S. Strobridge Dead 


Frank S. Strobridge, president of the Balti- 
more Life and former State Senator, died at his 
summer home at Asbury Park, N. J., on Monday. 
He was sixty-one years of age. Mr. Strobridge 
was well known in the life insurance business 
and also took an active interest in Republican 
politics in Baltimore, being named as a delegate 
twice to national conventions. 





—A good producer and organizer is open for an en- 
gagement, as announced in another column. 
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CASUALTY, SURETY & 
MISCELLANEOUS 


GLOBE INDEMNITY 


Examination of Business Made by New York 
Insurance Department 








An examination of the affairs of the Globe 
Indemnity of New York by the New York State 
Insurance Department shows them to be in ex- 
cellent financial condition and efficiently con- 
ducted. During the seven years since its in- 
corporation the company has met with con- 
tinued success, due to its strict adherence to 
conservative business principles. The Insur- 
ance Department’s report states that “in its 
dealings with policyholders and claimants, the 
company has fulfilled the obligations of its con- 
tracts in a spirit of fairness.”’’ 

The report states that on December 31 last, 
the Globe Indemnity had a paid-in capital of 
$750,000, a paid-in surplus of $1,047,145 and an 
earned surplus of $140,884, exclusive of special 
deposits of $107,843. During the period since 
the last examination as of December 31, 1914, ad- 
mitted assets have increased from $3,845,627 to 
$6,751,151; liabilities, exclusive of capital, have 
increased from $2,490,784 to $4,813,122, and its 
surplus from $604,843 to $1,188,029. 

According to the report, ‘‘the significance of 
these figures is that, while the business of the 
company has increased, its liabilities have borne 
practically a constant ratio to the admitted as- 
sets, and, likewise, the surplus to the liabilities. 
The growth of the company, therefore, has not 
impaired its strength or caused diminution in 
the protection to its policyholders afforded by 
the reserve funds, surplus and capital stock.”’ 

Other factors indicative of a healthy growth 
are noted by the various exhibits set forth in 
this report, showing the company’s underwriting 
and investment gains since December 31, 1914. 
Up to that time a loss in underwriting had 
been sustained amounting to $556,589. While the 
company has lost $341,554 from underwriting 
since its organization, during the last three 
years there has been a gain of $315,035, and a 
profit from investments of $449,131. 

By the exclusion of dividends and the addition 
of a slight gain from special deposits to the 
total gains from underwriting and investments, 
the company has added to its surplus $583,186 
since the department’s examination three years 
age. 


Health and Accident Underwriters’ 
Programme 

Vice-President Walter C. Faxon of the tna 
Life will be one of the principal speakers at the 
Health and Accident Underwriters Conference 
to be held in Chicago from August 28 to 30. 
The subject of his address will be, ‘‘Co-opera- 
tion, or Competition, Which is the Most Effec- 
tive in Reaching Results?’ Another man whom 
President A, E. Rorrest has on his list is Harry 
L. Seay, president of the Southland Life of 
Texas and also president of the American Life 
Convention, who will speak on ‘‘Patriotic Duty 
of Insurance Companies.’’ ‘Education of As- 
sured a Progressive Factor in Insurance’”’ is the 
title of a talk to be made by Manager Frederick 
Richardson of the General Accident. 


Report Violation of Auto Rate Agreement 

It is reported from several points in the West 
that four or five of the non-conference liability 
companies which entered into an agreement on 
automobile rates at St. Louis in April are vio- 
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lating that agreement. There has been some 
talk of the organization of a regular conference 
among these companies, but the opinion is held 
in some quarters that if. they cannot live up to 
a simple agreement it is useless to undertake 
anything more elaborate. 





Against Revision of Compensation Rates in 
Massachusetts 

Commissioner Hardison has notified the Mas- 
sachusetts Rating and Inspection Bureau that 
he does not deem it advisable to have a general 
revision in rates for Workmen’s Compensation 
in Massachusetts this fall, as proposed by the 
National reference committee on workmen’s 
compensation insurance. The Bureau, acting 
upon the Commissioner’s decision, has notified 
the national committee that it sees no reason 
to differ with the Massachusetts Insurance De- 
partment on its attitude. 

The Commissioner says: ‘‘After the auditing 
of Schedule ‘Z’ is completed, the figures will be 
carefully studied to see if any rate revision in 
Massachusetts is needed. It will probably be 
found that the rates for some of the classifica- 
tions will-have to be revised. 

“Unless many cases of manifest error are dis- 
covered, it does not seem advisable to have a 
general revision in rates for Massachusetts this 
fall.” 


John J. King With War Risk Bureau 


John J. King, vice-president of the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, has been made expert adviser 
to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. He was 
once chief inspector of the Mutual Life and will 
divide his time between here and Washington, 
where he will be connected with the Bureau’s 
investigation section. 


Appointed Assistant Actuary of Industrial 
Commission 

Richard Fondiller, who has been connected 
with the New York State Industrial Commission 
since its organization, has been appointed the 
assistant actuary of the commission. He is a 
Fellow of the American Institute of Actuaries, 
and also of the Casualty Actuarial and Statis- 
tical Society, and has been the editor of the 
proceedings of the latter society for the last 
three years. He is a graduate of the College 
of the City of New York and of Columbia 
University. 








Casualty Companies in Massachusetts In- 
crease Bonds 

Insurance Commissioner Frank H. Hardison 
has required a number of the companies writ- 
ing workmen’s compensation in Massachusetts 
to increase the size of their bonds to protect 
their compensation risks in Massachusetts. 

The companies which .have been required to 
make advances and the amounts they formerly 
carried, together with the increases required as 
of June 30, follows: 


Former 

Company Amount Addition 
Employers Liability..... $1,035,000 $500,000 
PAR TI oo oetcaxccvceas 400,060 200,000 
Royal Indemnity........ 125,000 25,000 
Standard Accident....... 75,000 75,000 
TERUGHGNE won ecveccanenes 1,000,000 300,000 
United States Casualty.. 75,000 75,000 
Zurich Accident......... 75,000 25,000 
Maryland Casualty...... 150,000 50,000 





—Paul F. Speakman, formerly with the California 
Compensation Rating Board, has been appointed resi- 
dent inspector of the Minnesota territory, with head- 
quarters in Minneapolis. 
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A UNIVERSAL POLICY 





New Workmen’s Compensation Con- 
tract Approved by the Casualty 
Companies 





MAY EXTEND TO OTHER STATES 





Hope of New York Department That This Standard 


Form of Policy May Meet With Country- 
Wide Favor 


A modified form of universal workmen’s com- 
pensation and liability policy was presented and 
accepted at a conference of casualty companies 
held at the office of the Compensation Inspection 
Rating Board in New York city last week. This 
policy is so framed that it is applicable not only 
to New York State risks, but also to those in 
other States. Only one clause, item 6 of the 
declarations, covering the warranty that the 
risk has not been canceled previously by any in- 
surance carrier during the last three years, was 
objected to by a majority of the companies, and 
it is certain that this clause will be redrawn 
satisfactorily. 

When in its final form the universal standard 
workmen’s compensation policy will be sub- 
mitted to the New York State Insurance De- 
partment, and if approved will be made obli- 
gatory for all companies doing business in the 
State. It is the hope of the committee of cas- 
ualty companies, which framed the policy, and 
the New York Department that this policy will 
become operative generally throughout the 
country, replacing the varied forms of policies 
now in use. 

Besides company representatives, members of 
the Brokers Association of New York City, the 
Casualty and Surety Agents Association and the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce were present 
at the meeting. The committee, which was ap- 
pointed at the hearing on June 26, is com- 
posed of the following companies: American 
Mutual Liability, Employers Liability, Fidelity 
and Casualty, Liberty Mutual, London Guarantee 
and Accident, Ocean Accident and Guarantee, 
the Travelers and the United States Casualty. 
Leon Senior, manager of the Compensation In- 
spection Rating Board, is also a member. 


No Dividends for Contractors 
Concerning mutual liability and compensation 
insurance on Federal ‘‘cost plus’’ contracts, the 
Comptroller has declared that contractors may 
not receive dividends from the companies, but 
may be reimbursed only by the regular com- 
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missions paid for placing policies. Details are 
herein reprinted from the “U. S. Government 
Advertiser’’: 


The Comptroller holds that the secretary is 
not authorized to agree to allow contractors 
who are operating under cost plus commission 
contracts to insure with mutual compensation 
companies for both their compensation insur- 
ance and their public liability insurance, the 
net premium to be the rates fixed by the stock 
companies. It is stated that the mutual com- 
panies pay their policyholders dividends result- 
ing from profits of their operations, and, in 
turn, subject their policyholders to assessments 
to make up any losses which may be incurred in 
excess of the premiums and surplus. It appears 
that the construction division in dealing with 
mutual companies in former cases has de- 
manded from the contractor a waiver which in 
effect holds the Government harmless from any 
assessment, and, in addition thereto, it re- 
ceives from the contractor the full amount of 
the dividend, thus putting the cost of the in- 
surance on the basis of the actual cost. 

The method proposed was to procure such 
compensation insurance and publi¢ liability in- 
surance from mutual compensation companies 
at a fixed rate not to exceed the rate charged 
by standard stock companies in the same lo- 
cality and for the same class of risk; in each 
case the contractor to furnish the Government 
with a waiver of assessment liability, and in 
return to retain any and all dividends that may 
be paid to it, thus making the cost to the Gov- 
ernment the same as the rate charged by the 
stock companies. Such insurance to the con- 
tractor would be reduced by any dividends paid 
to it by the mutual companies under its con- 
tract. The Comptroller says: 

“T see no objection to the plan heretofore 
followed by the construction division whereby 
the contractor agrees to pay over to the Gov- 
ernment the full amount of the dividends and to 
make no claim on the Government for any as- 
sessment that may be levied on such insurance. 
On the facts submitted, and in view of the ex- 
press provision of the contract that the con- 
tractor shall be reimbursed for such of its ac- 
tual net expenditures in the performance of 
the work as may. be approved or ratified by the 
contracting officer, I have to advise you that 
the plan suggested to allow the contractor to 
retain all or any part or the dividends received 
from mutual compensation companies under its 
contract on the cost plus commission basis is 
not authorized. It is clearly intended by the 
cost plus form of contract that liability and 
other insurance shall be procured by the con- 
tractor in such manner and amount as may be 
required by the contracting officer, the contrac- 
tor to be reimbursed the actual net expenditures 
for same. It is not contemplated that the con- 
tractor shall receive and retain any dividends 
or commissions under its contract other than 
the commision stipulated therein.”’ 


—A good producer and organizer is open for an en- 
gagement, as announced in another column. 


—The automobile department of J. J. Boland & Co., 
New York and Scranton, has been appointed general 
agent for the Commonwealth Casualty of Philadel- 
phia in seven Eastern counties of Pennsylvania. 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 

City Insurance Club Note.—A sudden at- 
tack of hot weather upon New York has 
driven many members of the City Insurance 
Club to seek shelter in the country for a few 
weeks. Asa result no meetings of the society 
will be held until early in September. 

Mayor’s Committee to Meet.—Extensive 
plans for Fire Prevention Day in New York 
will be discussed at a meeting of the Mayor’s 
Committee on Risks and Insurance, to be held 
to-day in the Hall of Records at 3 o'clock. 
Several men of national reputation will be in- 
vited to speak in the city on Fire Prevention 
Day. 

Columbian May Enter New York.—The 
Columbian of Indiana will make application 
for a license to do business in New York State 
shortly, it is rumored, and will appoint F. H. 
Ross & Son general agents for New York and 
the suburban districts. 

The Roll of Honor.—The trio of New York 
fire insurance companies headed by President 
Henry Evans has issued an attractive set of 
honor rolls. Each one of the three carries the 
insignia of the individual companies, and ample 
space is provided for.inserting the names of 
those who have joined the service of the 
United States for war duty. Business firms 
will be proud to put these honor rolls in a con- 
spicuous place in their offices. 

Insurance League Baseball.—On Saturday 
the Continental team defeated Wade Robinson 
team 7 to 1, while the O. G. Orr team made 
II runs against the Hartford’s 1. The relative 
standing of the various teams is now in this 
order: Continental, O. G. Orr, Niagara, Hart- 
ford, Travelers, Wade Robinson, A£tna, 
Phoenix. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

Insurance Federation Holds Meeting.— 
The new officers, directors and executive com- 
mittee of the Insurance Federation of Illinois 
held a meeting in the office of the secretary on 
the 23d instant. 

To Close Stamping Offices.—The executive 
committee of the Illinois State Board and the 
Illinois Field Club, at a joint conference held 
last week with C. D. MacKenzie, manager of 
the new Illinois Auditing Bureau, arranged for 
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closing a number of stamping offices through- 
out the State of Illinois. The new bureau is 
expected to begin receiving daily reports about 
the middle of August. 

C. W. Le Messurier Leaves for France.— 
C. W. Le Messurier, formerly with the West- 
ern department of the Insurance Company of 
North America, left last week for France with 
the Seventeenth Battery Field Artillery, in 
which he is a first sergeant. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 


New Brokerage Corporation.—The Frank 
X. Johnston Company, with headquarters in 
Boston, has been incorporated under the laws 
of Massachusetts to do a general brokerage 
business. Its authorized capital is $90,000. 


W. B. Shaw Goes With C. E. Curtis 


W. B. Shaw, for the past six years with the 
Western Adjustment Company at Chicago and 
formerly adjuster for the Continental and the 
Connecticut Fire, has become associated with 
Chas. E. Curtis, the well-known adjuster at 
Toledo, Ohio, and now has charge of the Toledo 
office. 
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NOT HOW MANY BUT HOW GOOD 


« One trained Soldier is worth a dozen of the other kind. And 
fa) SO it is with the Fire Insurance Agent. Experience and qualifi- &% 
cations are the factors in his success. This Company is not 
ta} So particular about having a large Agency force as it is in hav- 
i ing a good Agency force. One of the benefits of such a plant is 
* that the Company can extend such Agents the best it has in the 
Not now and then but ALL the 
y time the NATIONAL UNION will speed up the efficiency of your 
With a known capacity for extending distinctive service 
which is practical, constant and real the NATIONAL UNION pre- 
B sents attractive opportunities to experienced Agents of reliable 
Get your Agency—Now. 
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FIRE PROTECTION 





Report of Conditions in 219 American 
Municipalities Just Published 





DEPARTMENTS COST $59,332,184 





Total Fire Loss in the Protected Cities Put at 
$71,842, 170—More Than Half of New 
York’s Engines Motorized 


During the fiscal year 1917, 219 American cities 
with over 30,000 inhabitants, maintained 3790 
paid fire companies, with 40,141 employees, and 
162 volunteer companies having 14,472 active 
members, according to a report just published 
by the Department of Commerce of the Bureau 
of the Census in Washington. The total num- 
ber of stations equaled 3082, and the equipment 
included 994 motor-propelled and 1378 horse- 
drawn engines. Property losses by fire in the 
protected cities during the year amounted to 
$71,842,170, and the total value of fire department 
property was estimated at $111,202,201. The ag- 
gregate cost of maintaining the departments 
was $59,332,184. 

Of the various 7635 paid officers in charge of 
the firemen, 215 were chiefs of fire departments, 
330 deputies or assistants, 275 battalion chiefs, 
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3304 captains, 3100 lieutenants, 106 master me- 
chanics or superintendents of machinery and 
apparatus, and 305 officers of other positions. 
Chief Kenlon of New York draws the highest 
salary, $10,000 a year, and the next highest paid 
official is the fire marshal of Chicago, who gets 
$8000. The high pressure system is maintained 
in nine cities, which have a total of seventy- 
two such pumps, with a combined capacity of 
157,848 gallons a minute. 


EXTENT OF EQUIPMENT 


Following are extracts from the report: 

The equipment of the fire departments in the 
219 cities, exclusive of that owned by volunteers, 
comprised 1826 steam and 546 gasoline pumping 
engines, 189 chemical engines, 2778 hose wagons, 
reels and combinations, 1115 ladder trucks and 
combinations with ladder trucks, 44 fire boats, 
64 water towers, 2248 vehicles, 7950 horses, 7458 
portable extinguishers, 822 smoke helmets, 827 
life-saving nets, 258 life guns, 167 pulmotors, 
6,605,183 feet of water hose, 532,093 feet of 
chemical hose, 118 pieces of hand-drawn ap- 
paratus and 37 oxygen-acetylene cutting outfits. 
Forty-five of the cities covered by the report, 
including all but one of those estimated to have 
more than 300,000 inhabitants, have equipped 
their fire departments with water towers. 

Motorization of fire department apparatus dur- 
ing recent years is a matter of some interest. 
Of the total of 2002 pumping engines in service, 
1071 are horse-drawn steam engines, 402 are 
motor-propelled steam engines and 529 are 
motor-propelled gasoline engines. In addition, 
there are held in reserve 370 engines, of which 
307 are horse-drawn steam, 46 are motor-pro- 
pelled steam and 17 are motor-propelled gaso- 
line engines. Seven thousand nine hundred and 
fifty horses were employed during the fiscal year 
1917 in the fire departments of the 219 cities 
having more than 30,000 inhabitants, as com- 
pared with 10,787 horses so employed in the 154 
cities of over 30,000 in 1905. It is apparent, 
therefore, that, although the horse is still a 
very important factor in the business of fighting 
fire, it is gradually yielding place to the more 
powerful and speedy gasoline engine. 

New York has gone further than any other 
city of over 300,000 population toward the com- 
plete motorization of its fire engines. In that 
city 130 of the 216 engines in service, including 
all but one of those having a capacity of 800 
gallons or more per minute, are motor-pro- 
Ppelled. A considerable number of cities under 
this size, however, have completely discarded 
the fire-engine horse. The largest of these is 
Toledo, Ohio, which has in service fourteen 
motor-propelled steam engines. The largest 
pumping engine, a gasoline machine with a ca- 
pacity of 1595 gallons per minute, was reported 
by New Orleans. 


Arkansas Bars Three-fourths Value Clause 

Fire policies covering real property may not 
contain a three-fourths clause in Arkansas, ac- 
cording to a recent statement by the State 
Attorney General in answer to the application 
of the St. Paul Fire and Marine to issue such 
policies. The Attorney General based his de- 
cision on the fact that a fire policy, in case of 
total loss by fire of the property insured, should 
be held and considered a liquidated demand 
against the company taking the risk for the 
full amount stated in the policy or the full 
amount upon which the company charged, col- 
lected or received a premium, provided, how- 
ever, the provisions of the article did not apply 
to personal property. 

This decision is based on the valued policy 
law of the State and on a brief written by 
Chief Justice Hill of the State Supreme Court 
in the case of the American Central Insurance 
Company vs. Noe. The Attorney General has 
advised the Insurance Commissioner to take 
steps to see that no company doing business in 
the State issues a policy containing a three- 
fourths value clause on real property. 
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WHERE FIRE INSURANCE DIVIDENDS 
COME FROM{ 


Records of 101 Millionaire Companies Shown with 
Aggregates for Ten Years 








DIVIDENDS PAID DERIVED FROM INVESTMENTS 





Many Millions from Invesments and Stockholders’ Contributions 
Added to Surplus 


There are many who have, in the past, been misled into criticising 
the methods and rates of fire insurance companies, claiming that the 
dividends paid to the stockholders of such companies have proved that 
premium rates have been higher than they should be. That this argu- 
ment is erroneous is well demonstrated by the facts exhibited in the 
accompanying table. The latter demonstrates that, in the aggregate, the 
investment earnings of 101 millionaire fire insurance companies were 
not only sufficient to pay all the dividends to stockholders of such com- 
panies in the last decade, but to aid to the extent of nearly $52,000,000 
in making up any deficiency in the underwriting account and in the 
strengthening of surplus funds for the protection of policyholders. The 
data shown conclusively prove that the aggregate underwriting earnings, 
if any, were not utilized for the payment of dividends, but were per- 
mitted to accumulate for the protection of policyholders, and that, in 
consequence, the criticism mentioned has no sound basis. 

Not only is this true, but it is shown that stockholders have, in 
addition, contributed to surplus funds, either by the payment of assess- 
ments or by premium on new stock sold or by reduction in capital stock, 
the sum of $19,619,936, making a total of $71,460,527 in excess of dividend 
payments which has either been earned by investments or contributed 
by stockholders. In the cases of 48 of the 101 companies the sums so 
added to surplus were larger, respectively, than the amounts disbursed 
for dividends. The underwriting operations of many of the companies 
listed have resulted in the very smallest proportion of profit during the 
last decade; in fact, the records of a number of them exhibit net under- 
writing losses during that period. The table herewith shows that very 
few of the companies have during the last ten years drawn upon either 
the underwriting profits or previously accumulated surplus funds for divi- 
dends, while some of the dividends declared were merely transfers from 
surplus to capital, the assets still remaining with the companies for 
the protection of the policyholders: 





FIRE INSURANCE DIVIDENDS IN TEN YEARS (1908-1917). 

















| Excess of 

Income Contribu- | Investment 

from tion of Dividends | Income and 

NAMES OF COMPANIES. Invest- Stock- Paid | Contribu- 
ments holders in Ten Years} tions Over 

in Ten Years.| in Ten Years. Dividends 
| in Ten Years. 

$ $ $ $ 
Roe fcc) ee 8,915,818; 1,000,000 8,761,864 1,153,954 
Agricultural, Watertown...........,.. Ee oe 825,000 1,068,488 
reer ee 260,000 301,188 
Allemannia, Pittsburgh............... eo 308,000 493,354 
Alliance, Philadelphia................ 4 i. | ees 554,983) 366,371 
| 
American Alliance, New York|]........ 764,732) §150,000 596,000) 318,732 
American, Newark................+5: 3,899,445, —...... 3,491,273) 408,172 
American Automobile, St. Louis*...... 137,957 et175,000 9,250) 223,707 
American Central, St. Louis........... 2,090,318) 71,000,000 1,670,612) 1,419,706 
American Eagle, New York*.......... 354,720) $1,000,000 280,000) 1,074,720 
Automobile, Hartford*............... 229,288) +§2,000,000 228,000, 2,001,288 
Baltimore American, Baltimorec....... 542,471 §180,000 352,000) 370,471 
EE Oe eat ere SORE loser 2,490,000) 204,994 
DN, THIET 66s ns.05:0 606 o 6a maine elo) rs 950,000) 212,746 
California, San Francisco............. yf P|) rs 325,000) 249,120 
1 

Camden Fire, Camden................ 1,252,580) §400,000 665,229) $87,351 
ee ee re ee 410,201) 94,528 195,780} 218,949 
eS OS) ee 664,139, ...... 380,000 284,139 
(Cieias NEMIOOIE: 26. 0003500 a toes 7, SS | ee 306,000! —31,887 
City of New York, New York......... 563,021) §383,200 289,824! 656,397 
Cleveland National, Cleveland*........ 210,091 io ae | 696,232 
Columbian National, Detroit*......... 287,481) 91325,524 28,910 584,095 
Commercial Union, New York......... 1+: 4.) | re 194,225 159,326 
Commonwealth, New York........... LOSBR08| ase ees 675,000 411,898 
Concordia, Milwaukee................ 805,844 9375,000 465,133 715,711 
Conmectiont, Bartiord. ..... 0. ..0600505 SIOOOEB) hewn es 2,410,000) 380,966 
Continental, New York............... PE) vere 16,950,837; —2,597,005 
County, PIMIAGHIONIA........0..0 060000008 431,579 §100,000 428,000 103,579 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit............ Co) 650,000 330,628 
Dirse, Greenshore 0660.2 soc viscccv chs Le | | re 159,133 388,253 
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WHERE FIRE INSURANCE DIVIDENDS COME FROM—Continued.t 








NAME OF COMPANY. 








Dubuque F. and M., Dubuque........ 
Equitable F. and M., Providence...... 
Fidelity-Phenix, New York*........... 
Fire Association, Philadelphia......... 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco........ 


Mivemiens; NOWaIk .0:6:0si0:55000:0 60s 
First Reinsurance, Hartford*.......... 
Franklin, Philadelphia................ 
Girard F. and M., Philadelphia........ 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls.............. 


Aloe Pitta Ure Bia. <cccsss ones ceases 
Globe and Rutgers, New York......... 
Granite State, Portsmouth............ 
Great American, New Yorko.......... 
Hanover New York..............06: 


Hartford, Hartford. . .....< 600600000 
BIOTIC INDI, NIGER 555 fs. «:)0.5 602019 /5:9%0-e:0'0i~« 
imperial, New Vork.@........0<0.c00c00+ 
Insurance Co. of N. America, Phil..... 
Insurance Co. of State of Pa., Phil..... 


International, New York*........... 
Lumbermens, Philadelphia........... 
Massachusetts F. and M., Boston*..... 
Mechanics, Philadelphia.............. 
Mechanics and Traders, New Orleans... 


Mercantile, New York#.............. 
Merchants, New York*............... 
Michigan Commercial, Lansing. ....... 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit.......... 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee..... 


National Martfotd...5:... 0.00... 000 
National-Ben Franklin, Pittsburgh..... 
National Liberty, New York uw........ 
National Union, Pittsburgh........... 
PHOWER MOWER RG 5. 6:scas asds ors eiaisiececace « 


New Brunswick, New Brunswick...... 
New Hampshire, Manchester.......... 
New Jersey, Newark”. ..... 6 .0ss0c0e% 
INsnware, NOW WOE. secs cisc ieee ae cc 
Northern, New York... 6556..00..00- 


North River, New York.............. 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee... . 
Northwestern F. and M., Minneapolis. . 
Old (Colony Boston. o.oo. <-0:6:0-6 0s 05:0 
Open FAABUONG 66.6 5 cceecene'seooe sc 


PACMC; Mew VOUK «2 ois.505%osalsaepe oe 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia............ 
Peoples National, Philadelphia........ 
Petersburg S. & I., Petersburg......... 
PHOGHIX, TAATClONC 5.055: 6.0:005560000 00500 
Providence Washington, Providence.... 
ROUEN: INOW, NORE. o5i5:sr6 sows s.50 so'eess 
SCUADIC, DBVION Gio 60.0.0:% 6 io ve ete wine's 
Reliance, Philadelphia................ 
Republic, Pittsburgh w............... 


Rhode Island, Providence............. 
Security, New Haven................ 
Springfield F.a d M., Springfield...... 
SUAMURIM, TIRTCIOEG 66: is.0.0 55.0 oe ciee’ 
SEMUREG, TOORION. 5505 oc esc ees ice ce 


SOURS in. << hr 
ot. Paul Fe M., St. Paul.........6005> 
Sterling, Indianapolis*................ 
Stuyvesant, New York............... 
Superior, Pittsburgh y................ 


United Firemens, Philadelphia......... 
United States, New York m.......... 
Utah Home, Salt Lake Cityz......... 
Virginia Fire and Marine, Richmond... 
WHUMCATI CIO 66.0.5 o:s. o::e 05.6 vsi0'0' 
Westchester, New York............... 
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Excess of 
Income Contribu- Investment 
from tion of Dividends | Income and 
Invest- Stock- Paid Contribu- 
_ ments holders in Ten Years.| tions Over 
in Ten Years.|in Ten Years. Dividends 
in Ten Years 
$ $ $ $ 
chy | eee 416,000 362,177 
557,200 §200,000 251,000 506,200 
(27 re 2,680,000 4,542,439 
4,057,873} 1,000,000 3,017,838 2,040,035 
3,755,124 640,000 2,310,000 1,485,124 
2,979,846 504,285 2,210,030 1,274,101 
510,402 +500,000 50,000 if 
1,130,142 7100,000 1,016,014 214,128 
OS ere 930,000 106,615 
VE ee 1,985,000 761,056 
(47g 7 | |r 360,000 207,324 
3,261,445} —...... 1,929,978 1,331,467 
ye!) ee 200,000 55,842 
ei) ee 5,525,000 3,753,625 
3 ie ee: | re 1,290,000 457,736 
9,804,641)  ...... 7,450,000 2,354,641 
PLEGIGOCSO, cee $13,830,000} —2,213,970 
pi | Bore 90,000 —22,848 
7,336,410 500,000 4,770,000 3,066,410 
LQG AIOE 0 asecocele 488,838 1,018,336 
1,418,606 §163,335 700,000 881,941 
OF *\ eas 430,000 398,477 
365,357 500,000 90,000 775,357 
Coe Zz_ir 250,000 341,180 
Ao || ae 84,00 474,390 
BIZGSB) scence d860,000 —42,315 
439,968 95,000 202,750 242,218 
438,290 §100,000 51,000 487,290 
vd) x<£{__—ee 368,000 214,066 
1,752,060 9 126,566 1,403,000 475,626 
5,163,935 41,250,000 2,894,430 3,519,505 
1,593,541 9125,000 1,387,576 330,965 
gt re 1,910,000 1,161,935 
1,617,081 135,000 692,500 1,059,581 
33,133 255,937 474,843 714,227 
436,643 9271,400 337,079 _ 370,964 
BARTGIOL inseine 1,307,485 1,174,185 
505,874 ios | re 1,248,374 
2,942,399! ...... 2,475,065 467,334 
CIS 710) webs 204,750 413,969 
1,456,376 §125,000 424,268 1,157,108 
SIO) lke aves 1,485,000 1,026,011 
422,145 §55,000 £917,500 —440,355 
480,128 $500,000 164,000 816,128 
1,279,045 §200,000 41,100,000 379,045 
442,328} ...... 319,931) 122,397 
S346 578) wt wee 2,418,750) 727,828 
523,218 §795,539 100,000} 1,218,757 
Wy || 397,000) 1,340,552 
aS | re stents 795,783 
2,187,518} = ...... 827,500) 1,360,018 
SESS 548) lke ese 3,975,000} —342,452 
370,430 100,000 339,500) 80,930 
594,141 950,000 297,854 346,287 
SIGCAIG) eee 289,000) 230,646 
496,042; ...... 355,000) 141,042 
1,507,560 §500,000 823,000) 1,184,560 
7 *? | ee 42,700,000) 1,522,782 
382,504 1875,000 268,000 989,504 
416850;  ......- 176,000 240,859 
S34,804i «ss naseee a373,000 —38,106 
SOLOS) > eect ues 41,790,000 2,125,717 
496,514 $300,536 93,500 703,550 
512,283 §100,000 325,500 286,783 
716,722 77,445 380,000 414,167 
650,771 7300,000 266,000 684,771 
1,098,562)  ...... 419,000 679,562 
718,035 940,000 420,500 337,535 
(ie; | Mar 270,000 431,679 
285,899 §403,000 24,77. 664,125 
2,266,562 1,100,000 1,420,000 1,946,562 
191,837,430 19,619,936] 139,996,839} 71,460,527 











* In business less than ten years. 
initial surplus paid in. 
plus to capital. 
transferred from surplus to capital. 
and $100,000 surplus paid in. 
dividend. 


capital to surplus and $625,000 surplus paid in. 


b Assessment collected. 


§ Surplus paid in. 
a Includes $200,000 transferred from sur - 


|| Formerly German Alliance. 
d Includes $500,000 


cFormerly German American. 


{ Premium on new stock. ft Includes 


eIncludes $75,000 transferred from capital to surplus, 
g Includes $175,000 stock 
i Includes $250,000 transferred from 


hk Includes $7,000,000 stock dividend. 
j Formerly German. 


f Formerly Buffalo German. 


1 $100,000 premium on new stock and $200,000 from reduced capital. npan 
absorbed the Peter Cooper Fire in 1911 and was merged with the Williamsburgh City in 


1916. 
A saan $100,000 stock dividend. 
edger assets. 

u Formerly Germania. 
and London and Globe. 


v Formerly Teutonia. 
y Formerly Humboldt. 


n $1,000,000 transferred from capital to surplus. 
q Formerly Pelican. 
s Includes $3,000,000 stock dividend. h 
w Formerly Teutonia. 
z Formerly Home of Utah. 


k Formerly German. 


m Company 


o Formerly German American. 
r Excluding profits on sales of 


t Formerly North British & Mercantile. 


t Copyright, 1918, by The Spectator Company, New York. 


x Formerly Liverpool 





Kentucky Rating Law Upheld 
The act passed by the Kentucky Legislature 
last session abolishing the State Insurance 
Rating Board and providing for the appointment 


of a superintendent of insurance rates invested 
with the powers of the old board by the State 
Auditor, has been upheld by the Court of Ap- 
peals in the suit brought to test the validity of 


46 


the measure. 


As the statute was sufficient to 
abolish the Rating Board, Judge Gus Thomas, in 
his opinion, said the plaintiffs, members of the 
board, could not maintain the suit. 
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WHERE FIRE INSURANCE DIVIDENDS 
COME FROM 










SECTION SHOWS 
INCOME FROM INVEST- 
MENTS AND STOCKHOLDERS’ 
CONTRIBUTIONS ABOVE AMOUNT 
PAID FOR DIVIDENDS — 

EXCESS $ 71,460,527— 
USED FOR LOSSES OR 
ADDED TO SURPLUS 








THE TOTAL AREA OF THE CIRCLE INDICATES 

AMOUNT OF INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS 

AND CONTRIBUTIONS OF STOCKHOLDERS 
IN TEN YEARS, $ 211,457,366 











National Association of Insurance Agents 

The forthcoming twenty-third annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents to be held at Cleveland, Ohio, October 
9-11 promises to be the largest in attendance 
and the most representative gathering yet held. 
The programme will be purely business, with- 
out any long addresses, and Secretary-Treasurer 
Miller states that the details are already well 
provided for. During the past three months 
1800 new members have been secured in 144 
towns and nearly 8000 agents are now on the 
rolls of the association. 


Officers of Montana Federation 

At the annual meeting of the Montana Insur- 
ance Federation, held in Butte, the following 
officers were elected: President, T. M. Swindle- 
hurt; vice-presidents, S. D. Goza, W. P. Mathew- 
son, F. A. Hazelbaker, I. L. Gregory and H. A. 
Wheeldon; secretary, A. W. Merkle; treasurer, 
E. S. Shields. 


Meeting of New Jersey Association Com- 
mittees 


Enthusiasm for the annual convention of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents was 
aroused by Chauncey S. S. Miller at a recent 
meeting of the ways and means committee and 


the executive committee of the New Jersey 
Association of Underwriters in Newark. Mr. 
Miller urged a large local representation at the 
convention to be held in Cleveland in October. 
A committee was appointed to draw up reso- 
lutions expressing the association’s regret over 
the death of R. P. Conlon, who had been con- 
nected with the association for twenty-five 
years and had served as its first president. 


J. H. Barnes Approves Grain Insurance Plan 

The plan formulated by fire insurance com- 
panies for taking care of excess lines on termi- 
nal grain elevators, at the request of the Na- 
tional Government, has been cordially approved 
by Julius H. Barnes, president of the United 
States Food Administration. Mr. Barnes has 
endorsed the details of the plan as submitted 
to him and says that this makes available at 
once a considerable quantity of grain storage, 
which is needed by the present wheat crop, es- 
pecially in view of the desire of the administra- 
tion to maintain grain reserves in this country. 

He. says that the Grain Corporation is rely- 
ing greatly on the inspection service of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters for the 
reduction of the fire hazards in the terminals, 
and that its plans require that the grain and 
milling interests shall have adequate insurance 
facilities, Mr, Barnes further says: ‘The 
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fact that this arrangement has been consum- 
mated to afford them their necessary insurance 
relieves the Government of a rather embarrass- 
ing demand that it should provide insurance 
protection otherwise lacking, and therefore I 
have no hesitation in saying that the arrange- 
ment thus concluded is generally in the public 
interest.” 


Joyce on Insurance 

“A Treatise on the Law of Insurance of 
Every Kind” (second edition), by Joseph A. 
Joyce of the New York, California and Connecti- 
cut Bars, is being published in five large vol- 
umes, the price being $37.50 for the set, or $7.50 
per volume. The fourth volume of this valuable 
treatise is now being delivered, the fifth and 
final volume still remaining to be published. 

Among the subjects dealt with in the fourth 
volume are: Particular Representations, etc.; 
Neutrality and National Character; Seaworthi- 
ness; Conditions Voiding the Policy; Alienation; 
Assignment and Transfer of Policy; Change of 
Voyage; Other or Double and Over Insurance; 
Void and Illegal Insurances; Excepted Risks 
and Losses; Suicide; Excepted Marine Risks and 
Losses; Risks and Losses. Court decisions are 
summarized and cited having to do with al- 
most, if not quite, every class of insurance. 
The current volume contains nearly 1400 pages 
and is divided into some 760 sections relating to 
particular phases of the general subjects. 

This work covers exhaustively and authori- 
tatively all forms of insurance, embracing the 
latest decisions and numerous cases raised by 
war conditions. This book is obtainable through 
The Spectator Company. 





C. B. Gaillard and A. B. Roome Now 
Assistant Secretaries 

C. B. Gaillard, for the last eight years agency 
superintendent and assistant manager of the 
General of Paris, the Urbaine of Paris and the 
British Dominions, with Fred S. James & Co. 
at their New York office, has been made an 
assistant secretary of the Westchester Fire of 
New York. Mr. Gaillard’s earlier business con- 
nections were with the Sun of London, Geo. A. 
Stanton & Co. and E. E. Hall & Co. His selec- 
tion for his new office is a fitting recognition of 
Mr. Gaillard’s ability as an underwriter. 

A. B. Roome, heretofore agency manager for 
the Westchester Fire, has likewise been ap- 
pointed an assistant secretary of that company, 
in appreciation of his excellent work in behalf 
of the company. He will continue in charge 
of the automobile department and of New York 
and New Jersey territory. 


Statistics on Earned Surplus 

The Spectator Company, 135 William street, 
New York, has published a pamphlet containing 
figures showing the amount of surplus earned 
by twenty-six American level premium compa- 
nies during each of the past twelve years and 
the totals for the past twenty-five years. It 
also indicates the amount of premiums received, 
dividends paid and surplus accumulated for 
policyholders. Price, 25 cents.—Southern Un- 
derwriters. 


Death of Martin F. Bartlett of the Queen 


Martin F. Bartiett, of the Queen Insurance 
Company of America, died at his summer home 
at Belgrade Lakes, Me., last Thursday. He 
acted as special agent for the company in Maine 
and New Hampshire, and for several years has 
been engaged in local agency work at Water- 
ville, Me., where he was president of the 
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Boothby & Bartlett Company. Formerly he 
was also mayor of Waterville and Senator 
from that district in the State legislature. 
Mr. Bartlett had been ill for some weeks, and 
his death last week followed a sudden relapse. 


New York Fire and Casualty Stocks 


The following are the latest quotations for the New 
York fire and casualty stocks: 
Paid-up Net Book 
Capital, Last Value 
000 Semi- Dec. 
Omit- Ann’l 31, ’17 Bid. Ask. 
Companies. ted. Div’d. -—Per Cent— 
City 5 165 85 100 
Central 188 200 230 
Fid.-Phenix ... 2, 5 307 300 325 
Nat. Liberty... ly 26 295 310 
Great Amer.... 2, i 2 495 ses 
Am, Alliance.. 1,000 ly 190 210 
Glens Falls.... 500 E 59 725 800 
Globe & Rut.. 700 , ,146 800 eae 
Hanover 1,000 21, ) 160 170 
Home 6,000 21% 400 410 
Niagara 1,000 392 340 355 
North River... 600 26 175 Se 
Pacific 400 f 155 165 
Stuyvesant .... 700 5 50 90 
United States.. 1,000 26 200 ae 
Westchester ... 1,000 725 = 300 = 320 
* Quarterly. 7 Per annum. 
CASUALTY AND SURETY STOCKS 
Am. Surety.... 5,000 2% 114 104 = 116 
Fidel, & Cas... 1,000 12% 354 425 515 
Nat’l Surety... 4,000 j 209 168 171 
U. S. Casualty. 500 5 250 sgt 200 
Baltimore Co.’s— 
Fidelity & D... 3,000 160 *1081%4 110 
Maryland Cas. 1,000 203 +83 ae 
U.S. Fid. & C. 3,000 fe Mm ac 100 
* Par 50, price in dollars. 
¢ Quarterly. 


{ Par $25, price in dollars. 


Seek to Recover Taxes on Fire Companies 

Ralph R. Bradley, of the law firm of Goodrich, 
Vincent & Bradley, has been retained by Her- 
man B. Seely, who is acting as a professional 
tax-ferret on insurance companies, to assist 
him in recovering taxes from fire insurance 
companies in Illinois. Mr. Seely has a contin- 
gent commission contract on the amount he can 
recover. They represent the city of Chicago 
and are closing a contract with the South Park 
Commission, which gets a share of the insur- 
ance taxes. They claim that the fire depart- 
ment tax of 2 per cent in Chicago should be 
paid on all premiums paid in Chicago, no matter 
where the location of the risk may be. The cus- 
tom of the companies has been to pay only on 
risks located in Chicago, not including the large 
amount of premiums written in Chicago on 
risks outside. 

The companies say that as the tax is for the 
benefit of the local fire department, there is no 
justice in paying taxes on outside property 
which is not protected by the Chicago firemen. 
Messrs, Seely and Bradley also claim that the 
2 per cent tax on Illinois premiums should ap- 
ply to reinsurance, which has usually been de- 
amount being involved there 
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also. A court decision will be necessary to 
determine these varying interpretations of the 
taw. 


C. H. Rambo Heads Government Railroad 
Insurance Section 

An insurance section of the railroad adminis- 
tration has been established to carry the risks 
of every company now under Federal control. 
Charles H. Rambo, secretary of the Mutual Fire 
and Marine of Philadelphia, which was organ- 
ized in the insurance division of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, will have charge of the new 
section, 

Until April 1, 1919, the Federal fund plans to 
take over the railroad insurance in force at 
present with private companies as policies ex- 
pire, and on that date all unexpired policies 
will be taken over by the Government, thus 
eliminating private companies from this field of 
business during the period of the war. During 
1917 the railroad fire loss was very large, and 
if the Government insurance section is to save 
itself large expenses it must undertake a wide 
fire prevention campaign among railway em- 
ployees. 


Companies Now Want Surcharge 

Fire insurance companies operating in Kan- 
sas are coming back with their application for 
the ten per cent war surcharge on the Kansas 
insurance business. This is the announcement 
made this week to the Insurance Department. 
The application probably will be filed early in 
the fall and will be given prompt consideration 
by the department. 

The original application for the surcharge was 
withdrawn by the companies. The showing 
made was not sufficient to cause the department 
to grant the proposed increase, and it was de- 
cided by the insurance officials that, rather than 
attempt to. complete the showing on the old 
application, it should be withdrawn and a 
new one filed later, when a more adequate ex- 
hibit of the needs of the companies could be 
made. 

Indications are that the Insurance Department 
would have turned down the application upon 
the showing made unless some additional fig- 
ures and facts had been presented to the de- 
partment by the companies, 


Storing Gasoline Creates New Hazard 

The conservation programme which has been 
laid out by local garage men and motor car 
dealers in Kansas City is said by fire insurance 
agents to have created a serious fire hazard. 
Under this conservation programme ruling all 
gasoline filling stations are closed at 6 o’clock, 
Sundays and holidays. As a consequence, many 


Thursday 


motor car owners will forget to have a proper 
supply of gasoline on hand, so some garage men 
are encouraging them to lay in supplies of 
extra five- and ten-gallon cans. This is 
against the city ordinance and fire insurance 
provisions, which provide for only one five- 
gallon can at a time. 


Marine War Rates Remain Steady 


With some exceptions, marine companies have 
not jumped their war risk rates more than a 
fraction of a point this week, following the sub- 
marine raid off Cape Cod on Sunday. The ma- 
rine war market is singularly stable, taking into 
account the extremely low nominal rates. Many 
conservative underwriters are of the opinion 
that these rates are much too low, considering 
the risk involved on this side of the Atlantic. 
Premiums realized on the present rates are cer- 
tain to prove insufficient in building up reserves 
against large losses, which may be suffered at 
any moment. 

Even the War Department has favored low 
rates for coastwise and South American trade, 
which may reflect its confidence in meeting the 
submarine danger. Many of the sugar vessels 
coming from Southern ports are convoyed, thus 
reducing their risk. Rates for transatlantic and 
coastwise trade, as compiled by the Journal of 
Commerce, are as follows: 


Armed 
Neutral Liners 


United Kingdom and Havre 2% 
Europe’ between Brest and 

Gibraltar (except Portugal and 

Spain) 2% 
Portugal 5 
Spain (Atlantic) direct 3% 
Spain (Mediterranean) direct.... 4% 
Mediterranean, not east of Sicily 

(except Spain) 
CGS GtGAIMOTS 6 <i icc neice noncames a 18 
Greece H 15 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 

not beyond Malmo f a 
Archangel 10 
Holland ; 5 
South Africa 
United States to United States.. 
South America 

West Coast 

East Coast, Brazil 

RIVCr PIBlO sii. c00c 6080s wetssiee es 
West Indies and north coast of 

South America 

Shipments to all countries will only be in- 
sured: ‘Free of British, Allies and American 
capture, seizure and detention.” 


—A broker in Atlantic City, N. J., who has a large 
and entirely direct business, wants an agency of a 
good fire insurance company for that city, and adver- 
tises in another column of this issue. 

—English courts hold that the loss of the steamer 
Senju Maru, which has not been heard of since it 
sailed from Philadelphia for Vladivostok in October, 
1915, was due to war perils and not ordinary marine 
risks. 
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